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PUBLISHERS' NOTE. 



OUR denominational literature, bo rich in most' 
particulars, has been seriously deficient in 
books especiaUj adapted for Sunday-school libra- 
ries; while it has been extremely difficult to find, 
outside the denominatian, books of a distinctiYely 
religious character, unblemished by objectionable 
theological dogmas. 

The Sunday-school Sodety, desirous of doing 
something towards remedying this defect, offered, 
in May, 1867, three premiumSy of $100, $50, and $25, 
respectively, ^for the best three manuscripts of 
books calculated for Unitarian SundayHSchool librae 
ries, and adapted to children under ten years of 
age." Of course these were designed as a begin- 
ning only ; the intent being to publish a few choice 
books each year, till a large and valuable list should 
be obtained. 

In response to the offer, twenty-nine manuscripts 
were handed in, and carefully read by the committee. 
Of these, eight were selected as most suitable for the 
purpose in view, and as possessed of the highest 
degree of literary excellence, joined with a pure 
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moral and religious tone. Five have been already 
published, and have met with the warm approval 
of those for whose benefit thej were specially de- 
signed. Their titles are,— 

Watchwords for Little Soldiers. By Miss Sarah 
H. Foster, of Portsmouth, N.H. ; 

Little Splendid's Vacation. By Mrs. C. W. T. Frt^ 
of Chicago, 111. ; 

Forrest Mills. By Miss Louise M. Thubstok, of 
Lynn; 

Father Gabrielle's Faiet. By Mrs. Mart C. Peck- 
ham, of Providence; and 

Stories for Eva. By Miss Anna £• Apfleton, of 
Beading. 

Two more volumes of the series are now pub- 
lished; viz.: — 

In the Clearings. By Mrs. E. 6. Wells, of Bos- 
ton ; 

Faithful to the Light, and Other Tales. By 

Mrs. Ednah D. Chenet, of Boston. 

It is confidently believed that these volumes will 
be found in all respects equal to those that preceded 
them, and that they will be warmly welcomed, by 
both parents and the young, as a valuable addition 
to our juvenile literature. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



*' TpHE children are gathering" in the 
north and the south, and the east 
and the west, into their homes and schools; 
and are telling stories — some wonderful, 
some quiet, and all pleasant and interesting 
— about the long vacation they have had. 

There is one very dear little boy living in 
a great city by the water, who is too small 
to go to school, and so perhaps he is too 
small to have a vacation ; but he feels very 
much like the larger children, after all, and 
he thought he must have a vacation too. 

And although school-children do not know 
him, because he never goes to school, yet the 
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story of his first vacation may be a pleasant 
introduction to the happy-hearted, bright- 
faced, golden-curled one whose pet name is 
"Little Splendid," — though of course he is 
called Willy or Tommy or Charley, or some 
such name, just like all other children. And 
are they not all, if they are good and happy, 
somebody's " Little Splendid," if they only 
knew it? 

Sept. 2, 1867. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

bplendid's home and friends. 

I HERE is a row of houses all just 
alike iu a pleasant street iu the city, 
and in one of them lives '^ Little 
Splendid." 

He is a busy, merry little fellow, dancing all 
day like the simshine, and sleeping all night 
like the flowers ; always well, and almost al- 
ways happy ; and just beginning to learn and 
think about all the wonderful thmgs in the 
great, glorious, busy, beautiful world he has 
come into, — the world that is so very old, we 
can hardly even think away back to its begin- 
ning, and yet it is always so new to every 
child ! 

And just because every thing is so new and 
fresh to Splendid, he has a great many ques- 
tions to ask, and a great many things to see 

1* 
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and hear about, and so much thinking to do ! 
I do not believe the grown people do any huii- 
er thinking than he does in that curly little 
liead of Ills, although their thinking may be 
ever so much wiser, as of course it ought 
to be. 

Such sweet and funny little thoughts as his 
rosy lips tell about ! and such queer little fan- 
cies as make his blue eyes shine ! and such an 
earnest, dreamy, quiet look as comes over his 
face, when he tries hard to understand some- 
thing new, or hears some wonderful story ! 

His golden hair hangs in shining curls 
around his head, and his fresh, rosy cheeks 
gather every day a great many kisses, and his 
sweet, red lips are always ready to give them 
back again. 

He has such a bright, bright little face ! 
Somebody says the only way to be truly beauti- 
ful is to be truly good and truly well. Splen- 
did is always well. Any one can see that by 
looking at the plump little fellow; the red 
blood makes him fresh and rosy, with now 
and then a blue vein peeping out. And his 
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good and loving heart is always bringing a 
pleasant sparkle to his eyes, and a happy smile 
to his lips, and keeping off the iigly scowl from 
])is forehead ; and would not that make his face 
beautiful ? His friends all think it does ; and 
tliat is the way he comes by the name of 
" Little Splendid," though they never call him 
so when they speak to him. If he ever reads 
this story about himself after he has grown up, 
he will be glad he was so good and happy that 
he could be called so. 

And then he has a beautiful voice. I do not 
mean for singing, — though that is a beautiful 
and blessed thing to have, and he has it too ; 
but his voice is sweet and beautiful almost ev^ 
ery time he speaks, and such a voice is always 
a blessing for every one to hear and remember. 

Oh ! if children, and even grown people too, 
only knew how much good it does to have a 
pleasant, sweet, happy voice, I am sure they 
would all begin at once and try to have one, 
and never let the sharp, hard tones come into 
it : they are out of tune with every thing beau- 
tiful in the whole world. 
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But then no one can ever have such a voice 
unless it comes right from a good, sweet, liap- 
py heart ; so there is the place to begin, after 
all. 

I sometimes think, when I read about the 
angel voices in another world, that they must 
be like some sweet voices I know here. 

How many children can feel that their voices 
every day are almost sweet enough to use in 
heaven ? 

Splendid's smiles and tears are very close 
together, just as children's always are, and 
ought to be ; and they come and go through all 
his happy days, as the sunshine and showers 
come and go in the sweet spring-time, while 
the flower-buds are growing into blossoms. 

Splendid and his papa and mamma and Aunty 
Mellie, and Rosy, a nice black girl who is very 
kind to him, all live together. 

In another house in the same row are ever 
so many uncles and aunts and cousins. 

There is Uncle Ivan, and Aunt Pleasant, 
■with the children, Enrico, who is thirteen years 
old, and a wee baby-cousin that Splendid says 
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can't talk at all, except to saj, ^* Ah, goo goo, 
goosey." And there is Aunt Regna, and Un- 
cle Souther too, and Aunt Marion, and Cousin 
Joe, the sweet singer, who is making them a 
visit. 

Splendid loves them all very much, and is 
always delighted to go and see them, and to 
have them come and see him. 

He often wishes that all those he loves 
lived just as near him ; but his grandpa and 
grandma are a long, long way off, and one 
aunty lives with them ; she is the only one he 
has that he cannot see every day, and so he 
calls her Aunt Lulu Faraway. He likes to 
talk about them, and the nice visit he made 
them a year ago, and all the kind and pleasant 
things they did to make him happy. He often 
tells mamma how nice it would be if they would 
come and live in the very next house, so he 
could always see them. 

Splendid has other friends too, some near 
and some far away. There is Maggie, who 
lives in the next house : she is a little older 
than Enrico, but she loves Splendid very much, 
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and, if she sees him in any of his little troubles, 
she always wants to hug him and make him 
happy again. Then there are some children 
about his own age, that we shall get acquaint- 
ed with in the vacation ; and some friends he 
writes letters to sometimes, though he is 
only four years old, and never went to school ; 
but he hears a great deal about school from 
some older children, and thinks he shall be 
very glad when he is old enough to go. 

One summer evening Enrico came in, and 
said his vacation had begun. 

Then Splendid said he wanted to have one 
too. 

'^ But vacation is for school-children, and 
you don't go to school," said mamma. 

" Oh ! well, I do want a vacation, mamma; and 
if you will only let me have one, I'll have it in 
the back yard, and you can hear me read every 
day just the same." 

" That's a funny vacation," said mamma. 

"Well, wouldn't it do?" and Splendid 
looked up to mamma with such an earnest little 
face, and patted her cheeks with his rosy little 



\ 
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hands, and began to stand on tiptoe for a 

kiss. 

Mamma tliought about it a minute, and said 
it would do nicely. 

" Oh ! can I begin it now ? " and out went 
Splendid through the low open window. 

But mamma called him back. 

^' It is too late to-night, dear ; come in, and I 
will help you to-morrow." 

So Splendid came in and went to bed, and 
said he would dream about his vacation ; and I 
am sure I wonder what he dreamed about it, 
don't you ? 

And now wliy do you suppose Splendid said 
he would have a vacation in the back yard 7 
In the first place, he did not quite know what 
a vacation would be like. Perhaps he had an 
idea that it was some kind of a plaything ; and, 
as the back yard was his summer play-house, 
he liked to have his playthings there. 

Splendid's papa's house, like almost all the 
houses in the cities, had only a little bit of a 
front yard, not much larger than the rug before 
the grate ; and of course that was not large 
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enough for anj thing, except a little grass and 
a few flowers. 

But the back yard was a great deal larger. 
It was quite a nice run all the way across it. 
Papa had made it very pleasant for his little 
boy. 

There were flower-borders all around the 
sid<)s ; and morning-glories and scarlet beans 
covered the fence, and made it look like a beau- 
tiful green wall. 

Splendid kept sharp watch of the beans to 
see if they grew like Jack's famous bean-stalk. 
It almost seemed as if they did, they climbed 
up the fence so fast ; but always, when he went 
out in the morning to look at them, he could 
not quite remember where they had been the 
day before. 

One night he made a chalk-mark on the 
fence just at the top of the vines ; but there 
came a shower in the night and washed it 
away, and he never could remember to make 
another ; so he never found out whether papa's 
beans were the same kind or not. But I don't 
believe they were, for I never heard of any- 
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body iu the world but Jack who had that 
kind. 

One little garden was Splendid's own ; and 
he did so much work in it, digging up the dirt 
with his little shovel and wheeling it off in his 
blue wheelbarrow, and then wheeling it back 
and tipping it in again, that nothing had a 
chance to grow there, except some sweet 
peas, with their beautiful velvet-like blossoms. 
And even they had to cuddle up close to the 
fence, so as to be out of reach of the busy lit- 
tle man's shovel. 

There was a small square of grass in the 
middle of the yard, and back of it the wood- 
shed and coal-house. In the wood-shed was a 
bedroom, — a very small bedroom, made out of 
an empty tea-chest that came all the way over 
the sea from China. 

But it was plenty large enough for Mrs. Pus- 
sy and her two children, who slept in it. They 
were very yoimg children, just learning to walk ; 
and the fat, funny little things looked as if 
they would certainly tip over one side or the 
other. 
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Splendid used to sit down and watch them 
as long as it was possible for such a busy little 
fellow to keep still ; and then he would run 
away to his favorite corner by the dining-room 
window, where it was always shady until 
noon. 

This window was always open in the sum- 
mer. Mamma used to sit by it ; there were 
three or four steps and a little piazza here ; 
and, when Splendid was tired, he could run in 
at the window. 

In this corner he used to play sailing ^ — 
sometimes on the ocean, sometimes on a lake, 
sometimes on a pond or river ; but it was all in 
a wash-tub, after all. Papa had given him one 
little boat, that looked like a real boat ; but 
Splendid must have thought it would be lone- 
some in the tub, so he generally had a whole 
fleet of chips to keep it company. It was all 
the same to him, if they would only swim^ as 
he called it. 

Then he would march around tlie tub, ring- 
ing a little bell, puffing like an engine, and 
whistling " toot, toot," until it seemed as if he 
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would use up all his breath aud voice ; but ho 
never did. 

One day he came in, and said, '' Mamma, I 
guess I really must have a pipe, and smoke." 

Mamma held up her hands, aud was too 
astonished to speak ; so Splendid began to 
explain that he could puff and whistle pretty 
well, but the real boats on the great water 
always smoked, and he really couldn't smoke 
without a pipe. 

How mamma laughed ! 

Then she told him that the smoke in the 
Doats came from a fire, and he could not pos- 
sibly have any fire ; and she kissed the bright 
face ever so many times, and told Splendid he 
must never, never play with any fire, and burn 
mamma's dear little boy. 

When he saw her looking so earnest and 
sad, he promised he would never touch any 
fire ; and it did not seem very hard to give up 
that play for his dear mamma. 

I am afraid some little Master Sulky or Miss 
Fussy, if there are any such little people, may 
say, ^^ Wliat a miserable vacation Splendid 
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would have ! What could he do in the back 
yard at home, I wonder ? I should want to 
go into the country." 

Very likely. And Splendid would have 
liked very much to go there too. But, when 
people cannot do just what they would like, 
they must do what they can ; and, if they are 
only willing to be happy, it is astonishing how 
many pleasant things they will find to make 
them so. 

Splendid's papa could not take him to the 
country this summer. He had been there the 
summer before, and had been very happy there, 
and talked about it a great deal ever since. 
But ho was not unhappy because he must stay 
at home in the city this year ; for Splendid had 
something that made him a happy little boy 
everywhere ; and it would be such a blessed 
thing for every little boy and girl in the world 
to have. Can you guess what that is ? 

Just a good and happy heart. And tliat 
made his quiet vacation, that had so many 
pleasant things in it after all, seem the nicest 
one in the world to him. 
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CHAPTER n. 

FIRST DAY OF VACATION. 

N the morning, when mamma dressed 
Splendid, he began to talk about his 
vacation the very first thing, and 
asked mamma if it would hurt it any to be 
rained on. 

Mamma said it would not do any harm. 
Then he said perhaps he had better take it out 
sometimes for the 3treet-sprinkler to water; 
and that made papa laugh heartily. 

Then the little boy began to wonder if it 
would trouble Mrs. Pussy and the kittens any, 
if he had his vacation so near them. Mamma 
thought they would not mind it, if he was kind 
to them as he always had been. 

Then she told him that vacation only meant 
the time that sdiools did not keep, so that 
every day, and all day, would be vacation- 
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time ; and she hoped it would be a very happy 
time for him. 

She said he would not need to do any 
thing very different from other times ; only he 
might remember that it was vacation, and, 
when the schools began again, then it would 
be over ; and he could be thinking until after 
breakfast what he would like to do. 

You may be sure Splendid did a great deal 
of thinking while he worked away with his lit- 
tle fork and spoon that Uncle Charley had 
given him, and emptied the silver plate that 
had been a present from grandpa, and had 
written in the middle, "To my grandson," 
and then Splendid's name; but I could not 
tliink of telling that^ of course. 

He began to feel as if he was almost too 
small to have a vacation, after all ; but then 
he remembered that mamma had said he could, 
and she would help him, and that made him 
feel all right again. 

After breakfast, Splendid said he wanted to 
go out in the yard right off, and play vacation. 

" What would you do ? " said mamma. 
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And Splendid had to saj that he really did not 
know. Then mamma told him that children 
always ought to get ready for vacation b^ore 
it began. If they were going away from home, 
they must pack their trunks to take with them. 
If they were going to stay at home, they must 
think awhile what they would do there* 

^'So now," said mamma, ''we will talk 
about vacation, to begin with." 

She took up her work-basket, and began to 
mend the round holes in somebody's little 
striped stockings. 

Splendid brought his rocking*chair, and sat 
down beside her. 

'' Now," said mamma, '' there will be four, 
five, six, weeks of vacation, and we are going 
to stay at home ; so we must have a happy 
vacation just where we are ; and it is a pretty 
nice home to have it in, isn't it ? " 

Splendid thought it was. 

'' And since we are not going into the coun- 
try," said mamma, '' we must have our little 
garden and grass-plat in the yard for our play 
country ; and we can walk among our flowers. 
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and pick some for the vases, and sit on the 
grass, and tell stories about the real country ; 
and perhaps we shall have almost as good a 
time as we should if we were there." 

Splendid liked stories so well, that his eyes^ 
began to sparkle, and he asked mamma if she 
knew stories enough to last all the vacation. 

Mamma only smiled, and said they would 
see. 

" I can play sailing, in my tub, just the 
same," said Splendid. 

"Yes: so .you can," answered mamma. 
" And, when it is too warm to walk down to 
the great water, you can sail your boats right' 
in the yard at home, and keep as cool as a lit- 
tle ice-cream. And then we shall go over to 
the shops sometimes, and see all the fine 
things in the windows ; and there will be some 
visits to make ; and our friends will come to 
see us ; and there will be sure to be a great 
many other pleasant things for us, that we 
cannot think of until they begin to come." 

Just then Aunt Marion came in, and they 
all went out into the yard to see the morning- 
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glories. They were real glories of the morn- 
ing, to be sure. 

Some were white as the snow ; some, a beau- 
tiful violet blue. Mamma broke oflF one of these, 
and, looking into it, said, — 

" I always think these look like my morning- 
glories, that last all day." 

Aunt Marion smiled. 

"What ones last all day?" asked Splen- 
did. 

" They don't last quite all day, after all," 
said mamma, looking into his eyes ; " for they 
shut up awhile at noon when you take your 
nap." 

" I guess •! don't know that kind," said 
Splendid. 

Then there were some large, beautiful pur- 
ple ones, with white edges : they looked like 
butterflies scattered over the vines; and, as 
they w^:i^d a little in the wind, it seemed as 
if they would fly off*, just like butterflies. 

There was one row of bright pink-and- 

white ones. , Papa had brought the seeds 

from a garden they used to^have in another 

2 
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home a long waj off; and thej all liked to see 
these bright ones blooming here. 

Aunt Marion reached awaj up in a corner, 
and found such a beautiful variegated one! It 
was so delicate and beautiful, that they thought 
it was the prettiest one in the garden. 

^^ It looks like a convolvulus," said mamma. 

" I guess it saw how pretty the convolvuluses 
were, and thought it would try to look like 
them," said Aunt Marion. 

They pulled off some of the curled-up and 
faded ones ; and Splendid blew them until they 
popped, and said they were nice little guns. 

Mamma and Aunt Marion said it was so cool 
and pleasant, they would go dowir to the water. 
Splendid ran for his hat : he was an orderly 
little fellow, and always kept it with papa's, on 
the hat-rack in the hall. 

Then he brought his wagon. He always 
took that to the shore, and sometimes backed 
it into the water, and washed it. He saw a 
man drive into the water once to wash his 
wagon ; and so he tried to do as near like it as 
ho could. 
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Just as he went out at the door, he exclaimed, 

^' O mamma ! did joxx take the spoon ? " 

Mamma answered bj showing him the handle 
of a long spoon peeping out of her pocket. 

It was not a yerj long walk to the water. 
They passed some pleasant houses, with flow- 
ers blooming in the yards, and, in one, a beau- 
tiful flashing fountain. 

Splendid was delighted with the bright 
waters, and put his happy face up close to the 
fence to look in. This was the last house ; 
then they came to 'the sand, and he began to 
run, calling them, — 

^^ Come, mamma ! come. Aunt Marion ! here 
is the * sea-beat shore.' " 

When they came close to the water, they sat 
down to rest, and sung a song that Splendid 
liked, about '' wandering on the sea-beat 
shore." It was very pleasant there. The cool 
wibQT rushed up to the shore in plashing waves, 
and then, back again, and up again and back 
again all the time. Mamma said it was doing 
just so all the long night, while they were 
sleeping. 
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Sometimes the sky and water were both so 
blue, that, when they looked a long way ofF, 
they could not tell where the water ended and 
the sky began. 

They saw the ships sailing by. Some were 
very large, with great white sails ; some were 
smaller and further off, and their sails did not 
look larger than a handkerchief, and kept grow- 
ing smaller and smaller until they were out of 
sight. 

There were steamboats too, with long black 
chimneys puffing out the smoke, and going 
faster than the ships. 

And then there were the little tug-boats, just 
as busy as they could be, making a furious 
whistling, and always in a great hurry, as if 
they were afraid they should not get their work 
done by night. They did have a great deal to 
do, to be sure ; for they had to fasten themselves 
to the great sailing-vessels, and pull and tug 
them along into the harbor. But they never 
made any fuss about it, — only puffed and 
whistled away, and always managed to help 
the great vessels along to the place they wanted 
to find. 
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After Splendid had watched them awhile, he 
asked mamma for the spoon, and went down to 
the edge of the water to dig a well. When it 
was pretty deep, the water began to come in as 
he dug; and, after a while, the little \fell was 
almost full. Sometimes he made a long row 
of them. 

Then he threw stones into the water to see 
it splash up. It was just like the bright 
waters in the fountain, he said. 

Sometimes he found a piece of wood, and 
threw it into the water for a boat. The waves 
kept bringing it back to the shore, and he could 
fish it out, and sail it again. He used to nm 
laughing back a great many times before he 
could get his boat out, because the waves came 
running up after him so suddenly, and almost 
wet his shoes. 

He loved to play in the white, dry sand. He 
made mountains of it, and ran up on them to 
trample them down. 

When mamma said it was time to go home. 
Splendid began to fill his wagon with the sand. 
He always tried to take some home with him, 
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though he generally spilled more than half 
of it tipping up the little wagon at the street 
crossings. 

Just before they came to their own door, 
they passed Uncle Ivan's house; and Aunt 
Begna tapped on the window, and invited them 
to come in with Aunt Marion, and have some 
luncheon. 

They went into the dining-room, and there 
Aunt Begna had two cunning little berry-pies, 
and they were for Enrico and Splendid : wasn't 
that nice? 

Aunt Begna was famous for making little 
pies. 

I suppose it was because she was so fond, 
of her two nephews, that she could not help 
thinking of them, even when she was very 
busy. Whatever the reason was, she used to 
make the little pies all the year round. Apple 
or custard or berries, she always found some- 
thing to put inside of them ; and the boys 
always found a place to put the pies, and were 
very much obliged for them too. 

Splendid liked to sit by the baking-table. 
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and see these litUe pies made ; and they looked 
so prettj to him, that Aunt Begna said she 
expected he would want to get into the oven 
with them some day, so as to stay with them 
while they were baking. 

After they went home, Splendid took a nap 
in his little bed, with the pink mosquito nel 
all over it, — his pink tent, he called it. 

When papa came home to dinner, he always 
expected to hear what his little boy had been 
doing. So to-day papa asked, — 

^^What has my little son been doing this 
morning ? " 

" Am I a little son ?" said Splendid. 

" Why, of course, little boys are little sons, 
if they have a papa or mamma ! " 

^^ Then are little girls little moons ? " asked 
Splendid. 

" Why, no ! " said papa, laughing : " I don't 
mean the great shining sun in the sky, but a 
little boy son, to live with me, and love me ; 
and little girls are little daughters and sisters, 
and not little moons at all." 

Then Splendid told papa about his walk to 
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the shore ; and the story ended, as his noon 
stories always did, ^'And then I took my 
nap." 

After dinner, the little boy had his batli, and 
was dressed, and read his lesson ; and then he 
played in the front yard, and sat on the door- 
steps watching for papa. He took a. walk too, 
with his hat, and a little stick for a cane, and 
made a call at Uncle Ivan's house. 

At half past six, he had his supper of bread 
and milk, and went to bed in an hour. 

When mamma undressed him to-night, she 
asked if this^rst day of his vacation had been 
a nice, happy day ; and he felt pretty sure it had 
been. 

Then he finished this day, as he finished 
every day, in the very best and sweetest way, 
by saying the prayer that so many, many chil- 
dren say at night : — 

** Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray thee, Lord, my soul to keep; 
If I should die before I wake, 
I pray thee, Lord, my soul to take.** 

To-night he asked, — 
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" What did you say * I pray thee ' means, 
mamma ? " 

She told him it meant ^' I ask thee. Lord." 

^^ Oh, yes ! " said Splendid, and then he 
thought very quietly, and added, — 

^^ And ^ Lord ' means the very same God that 
made us all." 

^^ Yes, dear, and who takes care of us all 
through the night, while we sleep." 

" Isn't he kind," said Splendid, " to keep 
awake and take care of us so long ? " 

^^ Yes, indeed, my darling : he is kind to do 
that, and so many other kind things for us too, 
and to send us so many blessings." 

" What are blessings, mamma ? " 

'^ They are the good and beautiful things he 
gives us to make us happy. The birds and 
flowers and sunshine are blessings. It is a 
blessing to live in this pleasant world, and be 
well and strong. It is a blessing to have a 
home and friends, and food and clothes." 

^^And sometimes you and papa call me a 

blessing," said Splendid. 

'^ Yes, indeed : our little boy is a blessing. 

2* 
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We love him and take care of him, and he 
loves us and makes us happj; and so he is 
a blessing, and we are very thankful for 
him." 

^'But it isn't a blessing to be sick, is 
it?" said Splendid: ''that makes people 
unhappy." 

'' If we are sick," said mamma, '' it is almost 
always because we have not taken good care of 
ourselyes ; so by sickness we should learn how 
to keep well another time. That makes it a 
blessing, if we are only willing to find it so, 
instead of being unhappy because we are not 
strong and well as we would like to be, and 
as God meant we should be, if we were always 
careful of ourselves." 

" I shouldn't think he would want us to be 
sick then," said Splendid. 

" I don't think he does want us to be sick, 
dear. But you know, if we are careless with 
knives or guns, we are pretty sure to be cut or 
shot ; and, if we are careless in other ways, we 
may be sick. Our kind Father in heaven loves 
us too much to wish us to have sickness or 
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pain unless be sees some good reason why we 
need it. 

" He watches over us with his loving care all 
the time ; and, if sickness or pain or trouble 
comes to us, we must think that it is because 
we have done something that brought it upon 
ourselves, or that our Father has sent it 
because we need it to make us better in some 
way, — we shall be sure to find out tphat way, 
if we keep on loving him all through it, and 
remembering that he loves us." 

" Is he our Father ? " asked Splendid, " and 
do we have two fathers ? " 

" Yes : we all have our Father in heaven, 
besides the one we have here. In some coun- 
tries they call him the All-Father : that means 
the father of all the people ; and then even the 
children know just what his name means 
when it is spoken, and every one can remem- 
ber, that, if they have the same All-Father, 
then they are all brothers and sisters together, 
and should be loving and helpful." 

"I should like that," said Splendid: "we 
should remember him all the time then." 
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^' We mean just the same," said mamma, 
" if we only remember it. The other prayer 
you are learning begins, * Our Father who art 
in heaven,' and that is the same ' Lord ' you 
say this little prayer to ; and he always listens 
to every little child, and everybody who has a 
prayer for him." 

Then mamma bade her little boy " good- 
night," and put out the light, and left him in 
the dark, quiet room, to go to sleep. 
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CHAPTER m. 

mamma's party. 

{EXT morning, just after breakfast, 
mamma asked Splendid to take a 
note, and carry it to Aunt Pleasant. 
So he took his hat and cane, — he was very 
much like an old gentleman about always 
wanting his cane, — and started on an errand. 

Aunt Pleasant read the note, and handed it 
to the other aunts. When they had read it, 
Aunt Begna said, — 

"Tell mamma we will all come." 
• " Yes ; come where ? " said Splendid. 

" Mamma has invited us all to come and see 
her to-night, and have a party." 

Splendid did not know that. 

" Oh! won't that be nice ?" said he. " I 
must go home and fix up my yard, if we are 
going to have company. Will baby come 
too?" 
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" Yes, indeed," said Aunt Pleasant. 

" And Enrico ? " 

" Yes, all of us." 

" But Uncle Souther can't come, because he 
has gone away off in the cars to be gone all 
my vacation, and he can't play with me, or tell 
me any nice stories about going hunting with 
a dog and a gun, and what shall I do ? " 

Aunt Begna said he would be home in the 
fall, and would tell stories then ; so Splendid 
went home comforted. 

Aunt Pleasant called to him to be sure and 
tell mamma they would all come. Away went 
Splendid, and ran into the back yard, and began 
to sweep. Mamma came to the window. 

" What are you doing ? " said she. 

" Oh ! I'm sweeping the yard, to have it all 
ready for the party." 

"Are you going to have a party?" said 
mamma. 

" Why, mamma ! I thought you were going 
to have one." 

^^ I don't know as I am," said mamma ; '^ I 
sent a Ixtde boy with an invitation a while 
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ago ; but he has not brought me any answer 
yet." 

Splendid dropped his broom, and felt very 
much ashamed. 

" O mamma ! I forgot." 

But mamma had gone away from tiie win- 
dow; so he came in, and told her that* Aunt 
Pleasant had said he must be sure and tell her 
they would all come, only he forgot it. 

" But you shouldn't forget," said mamma. 
" When you have any message, always come 
and tell it the 'very first thing. If you had 
forgotten this all day, what should we have 
done when the company came at night, and 
we had not enough bread and butter, and ber- 
ries and cake and tea, for so many ? " 

"That would be dreadful,'' said Splen- 
did. " Are you going to make some cake, 
mamma ? " 

" Why, of course," said mamma. So she 
put on Iier great apron, and went into the 
kitchen. 

"Well, I must go back to my business," 
said Splendid. 
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"What is your business to-day?^' asked 
mamma. 

" I'm done sweeping, and now I'm going to 
' paddle my light canoe.' " 

Mamma smiled as she remembered a song 
she sang sometimes, — 

" All night long, by a fire-fly lamp, 
She paddles her light canoe." 

Splendid was always catching and repeating 
little bits and lines of songs and verses. 

When he came in again, there were two 
loaves of bread and a loaf of cake on the 
table. Splendid looked sharp, and he could 
see some fine fat raisins peeping out round the 
edge of the cake. There was a platter full of 
jumbles too, — " cakes with holes in them," he 
called them ; and that pleased him, for he liked 
them very much. 

The little boy went singing up stairs to his 
nap as happy as could be, and ai noon-time 
told papa that they were going to have a party 
at night, and he almost forgot to tell mamma, 
so she could make some cake for supper. 
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" That was dreadful," said papa. 

" Yes ; that's just what I said, but I'm never 
going to forget again." 

" Who is coming ? " said papa. 

"Why, don't you know? All of Uncle 
Ivan's folks and baby, and, oh, all of them ! " 

" Well," said papa, " I guess I must come 
home early to-night." 

When mamma dressed Splendid, he asked if 
he should wear his white dress, or his buff one. 

" Neither of them," said she. 

" Why, mamma ! not my walking-dress ? " 

« No, indeed ! " 

"Oh ^ear! a morning dress?" and Splen- 
iooked as if he thought that would be a great 
mistake. 

Mamma looked very smiling, and said, 
" No, indeed ! " again, and finished curling his 
hair. . Then she went into the *closet, and 
brought out — what do you think? A little 
purple-and-white jacket and pantaloons. Splen- 
did laughed right out. 

" Why, I shall be a boy now ! " said he. 

Mamma laughed too, and told him he had 
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always been a boy. She dressed him in the 
new suit, and put on his collar, and told him 
to be sure and make his best bow when the 
company came. 

Splendid kept laughing, and saying, " Oh ! 
what mil they think to see mo ? " 

Mamma looked at him a minute, and then 
took him in her lap very quietly, and kissed 
him ever so many times, and rocked him a lit^ 
tie, singing softly over and over again, — 

*^ Oh I the days are gone,** — 

until he asked, — 

" What days, mamma ? " 

" The days of my little small boy are going 
so fast, and he will be a great boy so soon ; 
and now, how do the new clothes fit ? " 

" They fit beautifully," said Splendid, speak- 
ing just as if he had worn jackets and panta* 
loons a great many years, and knew all about 
them. 

He was a little troubled, at first, lest papa 
might not like them; but mamma said he 
would only be surprised and pleased, and then 
Splendid was satisfied. 
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Tbej went down and opened the windows 
and blinds to make the parlor pleasant. They 
always wanted the light and sunshine. Mam- 
ma said they ought to be very thankful in 
their hearts that there was so much sunshine 
out of doors ; and they must be pleasant and 
contented and kind, so as to make another 
kind of sunshine all through their home. 
Almost the first song Splendid learned to sing 
was about the — 

''Merry, meny smwhino. 
That makes the heart so gay.*' 

Splendid thought there could not be any 
pleasanter parties than these of all the imdes 
and aunts and cousins. They always had such 
nice times ! 

Pretty soon they heard little wheels on the 
sidewalk ; and Aunt Begna and Aunt Marion 
came, with baby, who always came in his car- 
riage when he stayed to tea. Splendid ran to 
meet them. His aunts were astonished enough 
to see his new suit. 

^' Hallo, Little Pantaloons ! " exclaimed Aunt 
Begna. 
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Aiuit Marion laughed, aud threw up her 
hands, and th^i canght him up and kissed 
him untQ he ran away laughing. 

Then they brought in baby, and drew up 
his carriage into the hall. 

Baby looked very sweet indeed. His black 
eyes were very bright, with beautiM long 
lashes ; and he had plump cheeks, and soft, 
silky hair, and cunning round arms ; and his 
sleeyes were tied up with ribbons just like the 
pink morning-glories. Splendid loved baby 
with all his heart ; so he ran to bring the 
ninepins for him to play witli, and they tied 
him in a high chair, to sit by the table and 
play. 

Splendid watched him, and picked up the 
playthings when he dropped them, which was 
often enough to keep Splendid busy about all 
the time ; for baby could not manage bis 
chubby little hands very well yet : they would 
keep letting go of things, when he would have 
been very glad to hold on, if he had only 
known how. 

Aunt Pleasant came with Eurico and Cousin 
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Zoe. Splendid ran to show them his new 
suit ; and they called him " Little Pantaloons " 
too, and thought he looked very funny. He 
could hardly wait for papa and Uncle Ivan; 
and, when they came, papa turned him round 
and round to see if it really was the very same 
little boy, and then he took the rosy face 
between his hands, and looked into the blue 
eyes, and said it was the very same, after all. 

"Are there any pockets in those panta- 
loons?" said papa. 

" Of course there are pockets," said Splen- 
did, and showed them to him. 

"What is in them?" asked Uncle Ivan, 
peeping in. 

"I've just put them, on," said Splendid, 
" and there isn't any thing in them, but a hand- 
kerchief in one, and nothing at all in the 
other." 

So Uncle Ivan put some pennies into them, 
and said he would begin to fill them. " Little 
Pantaloons" was pleased enough. then. 

Papa said they would take a walk before 
supper, if Uncle Ivan and Enrico would like ; 
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80 they went towards the water, where a cool 
breeze was blowing. At one house they 
passed, a little dog started to run down the 
steps to them. Splendid did not like little 
dogs. He said there was " too much bark in 
them." 

This little dog came barking down the steps, 
and made him scream; and pe^aps that 
frightened the dog, for somehow it lost its bal- 
ance, and came rolling down, just like a 
bundle. 

That amused them ; and Splendid's scream 
turned into a laugh, and then into a cough, 
and finally into a choke, so he had to be patted 
on the back pretty hard to set him right again. 

Pretty soon they saw some boys with little 
shining fishes on a string. 

Papa liked to go fishing ; so he asked the 
boys where they caught these. 

" Down by the light-house," they said. 

<^ I must go and fish there," said papa. 

" I should like to go too," said Enrico. 

^'I will come home in season to go some 
day," said papa. 



iBa 
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Then, of course, Splendid wanted to go ; but 
papa said he was a great deal too small, but 
he should see the fishes next morning, for he 
would be in bed when thej came back. 

When they went home to supper, babj had 
gone to sleep in his carrii^. 

The table was made a great deal larger than 
it ever was for papa and mamma and their one 
little boy. Splendid liked to see it so large. 
He sat beside Aunt Begna, just as he always 
did when they visited each other. Enrico sat 
beside Aunty Mellie ; she was his Sunday- 
school teacher, and his music-teacher too, and 
he loved her very much. 

When they were all seated at the table, they 
waited very quietly. Splendid folded his 
hands, and sat still too. He understood this 
very well ; for papa had told him that it was 
right, before they began to eat,' to stop and 
remember to be thankful that they had such a 
happy home, and so many good and pleasant 
things. 

That was papa's way of asking a blessing. 

After supper. Cousin Zoe sat down to the 
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piano, aud began to sing. She said thej would 
hare a concert. So they all sang, grown-up 
songs, and children's songs too. Of course 
that woke baby ; and he came to the concert, 
and crowed and talked in a little yoice that 
was as sweet as the singing. 

Cousin Zoe said the concert was too loud, 
and Splendid ought to play and sing to his 
company. Of course he could not play any 
tunes, but he played among the ^^ little bells," 
as he called the soft notes. He could sing 
very sweetly ; so now he sang a little song 
about ^' The bonnie, bonnie bairn " that sat 
looking into the fire, "with his wee, chubby 
face, and his towzie, curly pow, building castles 
in the air." He had learned it in the winter, 
when he used to look at the bright fire in the 
grate, and Aunty Mellie used to go to the 
piano and sing it. She said he reminded her 
of that little Scotch boy in the song. 

Then he said he must sing his Germian song. 

He was a small boy to sing (Jerman ; but, 
when Maggie and Enrico began to study it, he 
wanted to know it too. So mamma had taught 
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him a German song about the swallows flying 
home; and it was rerj funnj to hear him 
sing it.* 

Enrico played a march, and then a waltz, 
that set them all to dancing ; and, after that, it 
was hard to tell who was playing, there were 
so many of them playing and dancing. 

All at once the blinds opened, and Maggie 
stepped in at the long, open window, and begaii 
to dance. She had heard the music, and came 
to the party. She played too ; and, when papa 
and Uncle Ivan liked the music, they clapped 
their hands, and said they were applauding. 

Splendid asked Cousin Zoe to dance with 
him, and then ran away before she answered 
him. When he saw her dancing with papa, 
he said, — 

'^ Oh dear ! now Zoe has gone to dance with 
another genJCUftmnP 

That made them laugh, and ask him what 
kind of a gentleman he was. 

Mamma said she hoped he was a little gen- 
tleman now, and then he would be sure to be^ 
a grown-up one by and by. 

8 
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Cousin Zoe said, if he was a little gentle- 
man, she should certainly have to dance with 
him ; and away they went together. 

When they were tired, they sat down and 
talked, and went out on the front steps and 
saw the moon rise behind a great church, 
and shine through the trees in front of the 
house. , 

They heard the whistles and bells from the 
boats and cars. Splendid said, that, when they 
lived in the country, they should not hear 
such a noise eyenings; but he should listen 
to the katy-dids and whip-poor-wills. He 
talked a great deal about living in the coun- 
try, and what they would do, and what they 
would have, when that time came. 

Papa and mamma wished every day that 
their busy little boy might sometime have a ^ 
nice large place to play in, and a larger garden, 
and more flowers and sunshine, and fresher 
air. 

I suppose some children, who live in the 
country all the time, and have green fields, 
and pleasant walks, and pets, and quiet days. 
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and merry plays, sometimes think they would 
be delighted to go and live in the city, where 
there are so many strange sights and sounds, 
and wonderful things, all the time. 

When they feel so, they must remember that 
little Splendid thought there never could be 
any place quite so pleasant as the country, 
where there would be plenty of room to play, 
and grass and trees and flowers all about him. 

But all children who have a happy home 
and a kind papa and mamma, and good friends, 
are blest, wherever they live, if they are only 
toilUng to think 90; and th^ is what makes 
happiness for anybody. 

When Aunt Pleasant said it was time for 
baby to go home, the rest went too, with a great 
many " good-bys '^ and " come-agains ; " just 
as if they lived a long way off, instead of a 
few steps, where they saw each other every 
day. 

Then Splendid went to his little bed, and his 
long, quiet sleep. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



SONDAT. 




HEN Splendid woke, the monung 
after the party, he tliought it must 
J be pretty early, every thing seemed 
80 quiet. So he lay still, waiting for papa and 
mamma to wake, and looking at a picture that 
hung beside his bed. 

In the middle there was something printed 
in beautiful, large letters ; all around it were 
little pictures that mamma said were about the 
reading. Splendid could read all the letters. 
The picture hung quite low, on purpose for him 
to see it better. Mamma had told him that 
the reading in the middle was the prayer 
he was learning, beginning ^' Our Father who 
art in heaven." Every time she read it to 
him, he remembered a little more of it, and 
would soon know it all. 
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Pretty soon he heard a sound from the 
street, — " Pa-pers, pa-pers ; morn-ing pa- 
pers:" and then he remembered that it was 
Sunday, for they never heard the newsboys 
in their street any other morning. 

After mamma had dressed him in a nice 
clean suit, he went down stairs, feeling very 
quiet and happy. 

After breakfast, he brought the Bible for 
papa to read aloud. Mamma and Splendid 
listened, and Rosy came in from the kitchen 
with her clean white apron on, and listened too. 

Then Splendid went and sat on the front 
door-step, and watched the people passing by. 
He thought it was pleasanter there on Sunday 
mornings than any other time. 

It seemed as if the wind always blew very 
softly then, and made the leaf-shadows dance 
beautifully over the little balcony. Perhaps it 
was so, or perhaps it was because he felt more 
quiet and peaceful while he watched them 
than he did on other days, when his busy 
thoughts were full of play. 

He did not go out in the back yard to play 
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with his wagon and tub and wheelbarrow, and 
other playthings. 

But he took a quiet morning walk there, 
looking at the flowers with papa and mamma ; 
for they said, if God was so kind as to let 
all the beautiful fresh flowers bloom for them 
Sundays, he would be willing they should 
look at them, and love them, and be thank- 
ful to him for them, just the same as any 
other day. 

" Papa, why don't you ever go to the office 
Sundays ? " said Splendid. 

" Don't you remember," said papa, " what 
I have read in the commandments about this 
day, — Sunday ? God has said we should not 
work on this day, but honor it, and keep it 
holy. We should have good thoughts and 
kind feelings every day; but on Sunday we 
should give ourselves leisure to think over 
what we have done in the week that is gone. 
We should think what we have done that is 
wrong, so that we may not do it again. I am 
afraid we do not always do right when we are 
busy other days." 
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" We have plenty of time to think about it 
Sundays, don't we ? '^ said Splendid. 

" Yes," said papa ; " and we ought Iko find 
ourselves a little better, and a little nearer to 
Grod, every Sunday. He is always glad to have 
us try to come nearer to him.'' 

"Don't we ever get in his way?" said 
Splendid. 

" No, indeed ; not by trying to come nearer 
to him. Don't you know how glad we are to 
have those that we love near us ? " 

"Oh! that's because we love them," said 
Splendid. 

" And that is the very reason our Father in 
heaven is always willing and glad to have us 
come near to him. He loves us a great 
deal more than we can love, even a great deal 
more than papa and mamma can love you, and 
you know their hearts are full of love for you." 

"And does he love everybody?" said 
Splendid. 

" Yes : he has room for all in his love. Don't 
we always have room in even our love for an- 
other friend ? The more we love the friends 
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we have, the more lore we have for another 
one. There is always some more love. It is 
differeot from everj thing else : it is never all. 
gone, if we only have it to begin with. And, 
if it is so with us, it is ever so much more 
so with our Father in heaven." 

" Does he love bad people ? " said Splen- 
did. 

^^ His spirit is grieved for them, and his love 
is sorrowful. But be always hopes that they 
will come to him, and love him, and learn to be 
good ; and so he keeps on loving them. But 
as long as they do. not love him, and are not 
willing to be good in the way he has commanded., 
they are never good and happy at all." 

" How do people know when they are bad ? " 
said Splendid. 

*^ Don't you always know when you have 
done any thing that is wrong ? " said papa. 

« Why, jes, I do ! " 

" Sow do you know ? " said papa. 

^^ I always feel as if I had been naughty, and 
then I begin to feel sorry." 

^^And then do you remember what the 
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wrong thing was, and trj never to do it 
again ? " said papa. 

" Yes : I try to be good then," said Splen- 
did. 

" People know when they have done wrong 
in just the same way tiiat you know when you 
are naughty. Something makes them feel as 
if they had done wrong. It is ahnost as if 
they had been told that they were wrong. 
That is the way God has taken to let us know 
what is wrong* I think it is the way his voicQ 
speaks to us. We do not really hear any 
voice, but it seems as if it had told us, if we 
are wrong ; and we do not feel right or happy 
until we have begun to be good again. And 
we can always begin, if we only try hard 
enough. Our Father is always ready to help 
us do right ; but toe must try. We can't be 
helped to be good before we are willing to begin. 
And the best and surest way to be a good man 
or woman is to be a good child in the first 
place." 

/^ That's what mamma says, and I keep try* 
ing every day," said Splendid. 

8» 
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'^ That is right. And, if you keep trying 
until yon are a man, yon will be sore to find 
yourself a good man/' 

'<And what shall I do then?" asked 
Splendid. 

^ Then you must keep on loving the Father 
in hearen, just as his children should love 
him, and think good thoughts, and do all the 
good you can find to do ; and then you will 
stay good. If you can do that, it does 
not make so much difference about other 
things." 

Papa and mamma went to church in the 
morning ; and Splendid stayed with Bosy, and 
heard all the church-bells ring. 

In the afternoon, he heard stories from the 
great pictured Bible : about the blessed Jesus, 
the well-beloved Son of the Heavenly Father ; 
who grew up from a dear little baby, just 
such as Splendid used to be himself. And 
the good and kind and holy things he did 
and taught ; and how everybody must try to 
be good, like him. How he loved and blessed 
the little children, and helped and comforted 
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the sick and sorrowful and poor, and the 
wicked too; so they should not be sick or 
sorrowful or poor or wicked any more. 

Nb one else ever lived, so holy and loving 
and kind as he was. Splendid's tender little 
heart had already begun to love him, when he 
heard about all the Saviour's goodness and 
loving-kindness ; and how he was put to death, 
at last, by the hard-hearted Jews, who would 
not believe that God was the loving Father of 
us all, or that Jesus was his Son. 

For they thought that God was a great and 
terrible king, and not a loving Father at all. 

Splendid loved to look in this Bible. He 
used to ask for it, and look in it, a great many 
other days besides Sunday ; but, somehow, he 
always liked it best then of all the days. 

He asked a great many questions about the 
pictures, and heard over and over again the 
old, old stories of Daniel and Joseph and Sam- 
uel, and the wonderful care that God had 
taken of them in danger, because they were 
good men, and tried to obey him. 

Then he had some of his own little books 
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read to him ; and, when it grew cool at night, 
papa took a walk with him, just like other 
days, only the Sunday walks always seemed 
quieter; and Splendid said he guessed ''out 
of doors had Sunday too." 

He made a little bouquet for mamma of red 
and white clovers and bright dandelions, and 
some of the pretty grasses that grew beside the 
street. Once a big buzzing bee came flying 
right into Splendid's bouquet. He was fright- 
ened ; but papa said the bee only wanted its 
supper, and then he held his flowers still, and 
was delighted to see it pop its head down to 
get the sweet drops out of the clovers. 

He began to like the big bee so well that he 
told papa they must have some bees when they 
•lived in the country. 

Sometimes they walked to the great water- 
works, or over the white sands to the shore, 
or up to see the new church building. 

Splendid had never been to church. Papa 
and mamma thought he was too small to sit 
still long enough ; and they did not want to 
take him until he could be happy there. He 
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sometimes asked to go now; and they had 
promised to take him some day when it was 
cooler weather. He thought he should like to 
hear the prayers and the preacliing and sing- 
ing, now that he knew what they meant. 

After supper, Aunty Mellie played, and they 
all sang. Some of Uncle Ivan's folks came in, 
and sang with them. The Sunday singing 
was very pleasant; and Splendid liked the 
soft, quiet Sunday tunes. He said they were 
his ^^ good-night story ; " for, when the singing 
was done, he went to bed. 
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CHAPTER V. 



LITTLE FISHES. 




F course it would not do to try to 
tell what was done in every day of the 
vacation! It would make a book as 
large as the great dictionary. The days went 
on in pretty much the same way. 

Splendid almost always spent his mornings 
in the back yard. Sometimes Enrico came to 
see him there ; and sometimes he went to see 
Enrico, or somebody took him to walk. In 
the afternoon, he stayed with mamma, and 
read his lesson, and played in the front yard 
until papa came. Then he had his walk and 
his supper. 

Papa used to water the garden at night. 
That was the way they kept the flowers so 
bright, and the grass so green, all through the 
hot, dry summer. 
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Every morniqg and evening, when they 
looked at their flowers, tliey had been growing 
and changing so fast that they always found 
something new, in even so small a garden. 

One evening, mamma and Splendid looked 
at them alone ; for papa had gone fishing with 
Enrico. Splendid talked a great deal about 
the fishes they would catch, and said he should 
not want any thing but fishes for his breakfast. 
He could hardly wait untU morning to see 
them. 

Next morning, when he came down stairs, 
he ran to ask papa for the fishes. 

Papa handed him a little package. 

"Why! did you bundle them up?" said 
Splendid. 

" You can look and see," said papa. So 
Splendid opened the bundle, and found a little 
box, with a glass cover ; and he could see two 
beautiful little fishes, all yellow and white and 
gold. 

He opened the box in a twinkling, and took 
them out, and they were tin ! 

" Why, papa ! did you catch these ? " said he. 
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" Well," said papa, " I couldn't catch any 
other kind ; so I thought I would get these." 

'* Did they come out of the water ? " said 
Splendid. 

" I guess not," said papa. " But they will 
swim nicely, if they are put into water ; unless 
you would rather have them for breakfast." 

^' No, I thank you : I don't care about 
haying them cooked," said Splendid. 

So papa brought a basin of water, and set 
them to swimmmg. Splendid was delighted. 
Papa handed him something that looked like a 
little pencil, and told him to hold it out, and 
see if the fishes were hungry. They both 
swam right up to it, and put their noses 
against it. 

'' Oh, do see ! The beautiful little fishes ! 
They come right up to me!" shouted Splen- 
did. 

When he tried to take away the little pen* 
cil, he said they would not let it go ; and he 
had to pull pretty hard to get it away from 
them. 

Then papa held out the other end of the 
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pencil, and they began to back away from him, 
with their round, black and white eyes looking 
as if they were frightened. 

Splendid thought that was pretty ftmny. 
He could not understand it at all ; but papa 
said he would when he was older. He could 
play with the fishes in his tub ; only he must 
be sure his boats did not run over them. 

Splendid said he would take all his boats 
out, if they troubled the fishes. It always 
seemed as if he thought his playthings were 
alive, and could hear what he said, and feel if 
they were hurt. This feeling made him care- 
ful and thoughtful and gentle-hearted. 

The little fishes kept Splendid busy all the 
morning. He did not " toot " or whistle once, 
and was so quiet that mamma had almost for- 
gotten l>e was in the yard, until, after a long 
while, she heard him. crying, "Fresh fish! 
fresh fish ! " just like the men that went about 
the streets. 

She looked out ; and there he was, with tlie 
fishes in his wheelbarrow ; and, when he saw 
her, he said, — 
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• 

^'Do you want to buy any fiBhes, Mrs. 
Mamma ? " . 

When he came in for his nap, he brought 
the fishes to put in the box; and then he 
began to wish that he had some real fishes to 
live in the water all the time. 

He said, that, when he lived in the cotintry, 
he should hare some real fishes, in a little bit 
of a river. 

After dmner, Enrico came in, and said he 
had brought his work, to spend the afternoon. 
Of course. Splendid showed ,him the little 
fishes ; and he told Splendid that he used to have 
some just like them when he was a little boy. 

They played awhile with these; and then 
Enrico showed Splendid his work. 

There were some nice, smooth, thin pieces 
of wood, and some pink paper, and a pair of 
scissors, and a knife, and a great ball of twine. 

Can you guess what they were for ? Enrico 
was making a kite. 

Splendid had never seen one, except up high 
in the air ; so he watched while Enrico shaped 
the frame, and covered it with the pink paper. 
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and then fastened on some paper tassels and 
a string. 

Splendid was pleased enough to see all this ; 
but when Enrico made a small pink kite, and 
gave it to him for his own, he was as happy as 
a little king. 

They had a fine time that night, running 
along the sidewalk, flying the new kites away 
over their heads, — a great deal higher than 
the birds and butterflies. Splendid said. 

He had been playing so hard, that he was 
not quite willing to go to bed ; and, after he 
went up stairs, he did not want to be un- 
dressed, and have on his nice, white night- 
gown. He said he wished he did not have 
any night-gown. 

When he was ready to go to bed, mamma 
took him in her lap, as she did every night, to 
talk to him about what he had been doing all 
day, and to ask him if he had done any thing 
that was not right. 

Splendid said he had been good all day, he 
was sure ; for he had minded every time he 
was spoken to; and then he asked for his 
"good-night story." 
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Mamma said she remembered a story 
about a — 

BOY WITHOUT A NIGHT-GOWN. 

^^ He was a small boj, and his papa and 
mamma lived in a small house, with only one 
room in it. He was a good boy too ; but his 
papa and mamma were very poor, and he had 
to do without a great many nice things that 
some boys have. 

^^He was large enough to go to school; 
but he could not go, because he had to work 
almost all day, to help his papa." 

^' I guess he was a newsboy," said Splendid. 

<< Perhaps so," said mamma. ^^ He had to 
work somehow, and he could only go to school, 
and learn to read, a little while in the winter 
evenings. He used to come home very cold 
and tired ; and he was always willing to go to 
bed, though he had no nice pink-and-white 
tent-bed, as some boys have. He slept in a 
queer trundle-bed, with an old blanket and a 
patched quilt on it. 

^^His mamma kept it very clean for him, 
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but when he came home at night, over the 
snow, she had no nice night-gown for him to 
put on, and button round his neck, and keep 
his little cold hands and feet as warm as toast, 
all through the cold winter night." 

" Oh dear ! the poor little boy ! what would 
he do ? " and Splendid fairly began to cry to 
think of him. 

' ^^ He used to think sometimes of all the lit* 
tie boys who had nice night-gowns, and won- 
der if they were always willing to put them 
on, and go to bed. He thought he should.be, 
if he only had a chance. But he did not talk 
about it, because that would make his poor 
mamma sorry she could not get him one. So 
he used to toast his toes by the fire, and creep 
into bed with his little shirt on, and go to 
sleep, and dream something pleasant, because 
he went to sleep feeling happy." 

Splendid sat thinking a few minutes, and 
then asked if he could give one of his night- 
gowns to that poor little boy. 

Mamma said they would put one away, and 
have it all ready for a little boy who had none. 
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^^ There is somethuig else for you to do, 
dear," said she. 

" Yes, I know : be ready to^go to bed when 
it is time. And I'm sorry I wasn't good 
to-night, mamma. Now won't you kiss me ? 
m never do so again." 

Mamma knew her little boy was sorry. He 
meant to do right always ; bat sometimes he 
did not think of it quite quick enough, and 
that made him sorry afterwards. 

He was very willing to get into his bed now, 
and lay quietly in the still, dark room, waiting 
for sleep to come and shut his blue eyes. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



HAYMAKING. 




NE eyening papa and mamma, and 
Splendid and Enrico, were out tak- 
ing their evening walk among the 
flowers. 

It was quite a garden to have in a little back 
yard in the city. Papa and mamma had liv^d 
in the country when they were children ; and 
they liked to have the same kinds of flowers 
they used to have there, in their garden now. 

So there were beds of verbenas, with the 
bright, full clusters of the flowers looking as 
if they must be edges of the sunset clouds, 
that had fallen down into Splendid's play- 
ground to make his vacation brighter. 

Then there were the happy-looking pansies ; 
and the pink and white and crimson touch- 
me-nots, with the little man in green in each 
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ODe ; the fineJeafed cypress-Tine, with its slen- 
der scailet flowers ; petunias, white and pink 
and deep crimson ; and some lovely little con- 
TolTuluses, that looked like younger sisters of 
the morning-glories. 

The sweet peas were climbing and blossom- 
mg, and never stopping to look behind them ; 
so now ihey were almost as high as Splendid's 
head. There were four-o'clocks, just like 
Aunt Lydia's, for the seeds came from her gar- 
den; and a few great-leaved dahlias, with 
their shining, fat, green buds. 

The flaming uasturtions looked like little 
fires among the leaves. Splendid wondered 
if they did not keep the flower fairies warm, 
when the cold wind blew off the great water, 
and made them shiver in their little white, 
shining clothes; for Splendid liked to hear 
and think about these wee people, aud talk 
about them too. 

Mamma always smiled a little, and said she 
did not believe he would ever be acquainted with 
any fairies ; but he said, that, when they lived in 
the country, they mmt have a fairy of their own. 
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When papa made his garden, he had planted 
some small wliite seeds in one little border ; 
and Splendid had been verj much astonished, 
to see what large leaves came up from them, 
and how much larger ones came afterwards. 

The vines had grown so fast that they were 
already higher than papa's head, and he had 
to go up on a ladder to fasten them up. They 
were almost up to the roof of the back porch ; 
and Splendid wondered what he should do 
when they were fairly on the roof, and he 
could not see them gi'ow any more. 

" In the fall, there will be little gourds 
growing on the vines," said papa. 

**0h! I know, — the baby squashes," said 
Splendid. " Uncle Jonas had some when we 
were in the country; and Aunt Begna puts 
one into the stockings when she mends them." 

"But now, about the grass," said papa, 
looking at it in the middle of the yard : " it 
ought to be cut ; it is a great deal too long." 

" Oh ! can't I cut it? " cried Enrico. 

" Why, yes, if you don't cut yourself all up 
too," said papa. 

4 
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^l ahouldn't want to do that/' said En- 
rico. 

Just then Unde Ivan came into the yard, 
and papa asked him if he thought Enrico 
could make his hay this year. 

^ I should think Enrico might make it, and 
carry it off in his pockets after it is made," 
said Unde Ivan, looking at the little hayfield, 
and laughing. 

''Then I'll come, and begin early in the 
morning, just as Uncle Jonas and his hay- 
makers do." 

« And rU help," said Splendid. 

" You can rake," said Ekirico. 

Bright and early next morning, Enrico came 
to make the hay. 

" What a funny, crooked knife ! " said Splen- 
did. 

" This is a sickle," said Enrico. 

'' The haymakers in the country, last sum* 
mer, had long scythes," said Splendid. 

" I guess they had a bigger place than our 
hayfield to use them in," said Enrico. 

" So they did. Tiiey had a great field." 
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Enrico went whistling out into the yard, 
and Splendid went whistling after him ; for he 
always tried to do what the larger boys did : 
but he whistled in a straight line, while Enrico 
whistled " The Merry Sunshine." 

Papa told Splendid that it needed patience 
to learn to whistle, as it did to learn any thing 
else ; and if he was not discouraged, and kept 
trying, he would get his wliistle in order by 
and by. 

Enrico stripped off his jacket, and said he 
must work in his shirt-sleeves. 

Then in rushed Splendid tlirough the din* 
ing-room window. 

^' Mamma, Enrico is going to work in hia 
shirt-sleeves, and you must take off my dress, 
quick P^ 

" MuBt f ^ said mamma. 

" Won't you please ? " and Splendid began 
to pull at the sleeves. 

" My dear," said mamma, " you liad better 
keep on your dress. Such little boys cannot 
possibly go in their shirt-sleeves." 

" Oh ! but I want to, just like Enrico : he 
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does." And Splendid's bright face clouded 
over, and he began to crj. 

^^ Is this right ? " said mamma. 

" No, mamma ; but — but — » I cfo want to." 

^^ Gome here," said mamma. 

She took off the little dress, and then Splen 
did began to be astonished. 

" Why — why — " said he. 

Mamma said not a word, but began to read 
the morning paper ; and papa went and looked 
out at the window. 

Pretty soon. Splendid came softly up to 
mamma, with his dress in his hand, and look 
iug very much ashamed ; he reached up, and 
mamma looked down, and there stood Splen- 
did, with his little bare neck and arms. 

" Won't you put on my dress again, mam- 
ma ? my shirt isn't like Enrico's." 

"Then you think you won't go in your 
shirt-sleeves?" said mamma. 

" Why, no, mamma : if I did, I should be in 
my bare arms, and then I should look just as 
Hatty does ; and she is a girl, you know." 

" Certainly," said mamma ; and, taking him 
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on her lap, she put the little dress on again, 
and asked Splendid if he had been good and 
happy just now. 

" Nc : I wasn't good and happy then, and 
now you are unhappy too, mamma : oh ! I'm 
sorry, dear mamma." 

And Splendid put his arms around her neck, 
and hid his little face. 

"Who knows best what is good for you, 
my lamb ? " said mamma. 

« You do," said Splendid! 

" You must remember that," said mamma. 

Then she let him go out again. Enrico had 
begun to cut a row of grass, along one side of 
the square ; so Splendid brought his rake, and 
watched Enrico, and waited itntil .he had cut 
grass enough for him to begin to rake. 

It was a very merry haying. Enrico amused 
Splendid very much, by leaving some of the 
red x^lovers standing, and then walking a long 
way around th^^m, and calling them trees. 

He pretended to hunt for birds' nests, so he 
could tell the birds they must fly away, if they 
did not want to be made into hay. 
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Splendid raked busily enough, but he could 
not get the grass into a straight line, though 
he tried with all his might ; so, after he had 
stirred it up enough, Enrico had to stop cut- 
ting, and do that for him. 

^^ It is nice to have it so %h€Ldy where we 
are haying," said Splendid. 

^' The farmers always think it ought to be 
sunny where the hay is made," said Enrico, 
laughing. 

" Well, but we are not farmers, you know," 
said Splendid. 

<* That's so," said Enrico, — " only playing 
farmers ; so the shade is just the thing." 

It seemed very odd to be making hay where 
they could, hear the fire-bells ring, and the 
steamboats and cars whistle, all the time, and 
the milkman go ringing his bell, and the fruit- 
seller calling, " B-e-r-r-i-e-s, twenty cents a 
quart ! " and carriages always rolling by, and, 
off in the next street, the tinkling bells of the 
horse-cars. 

Mamma came out with a basket, and walked 
down to the hayfield. 
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^ Don't step on ^the hay, ma'am," said 
Enrico. 

^^ No, Mr. Farmer," said mamma. 

« Whatf 8 in the basket ? " asked Splendid. 

Mamma said, that, when she lived in the 
country, the men in the hayfield used to have 
a limch carried out to them ; and she supposed 
they ought to have some too, if they were hay* 
makers. 

The boys said they were ready for it ; so 
the basket was opened, and there was a nice 
lunch. 

'* I must have some water to drink," said 
Splendid. 

'^That is a great mistake," said mamma: 
^haymakers are so very thirsty, that they 
always have something besides water." 

She took out two white mugs, and filled 
them out of a bottle. 

" What is it ? " said Splendid. 

" Tou guess, because I know," said Enrico* 

" Well, vinegar, I should, think," said Splen- 
did, looking hard at his drink. 

** No, indeied ! " said Enrico, and puckered 
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his face all up at the idea of drinking vin- 
egar. 

" Now you guess," said Splendid. 

^ Molasses and water/' said Enrico. 

" Oh, yes ! and it's good too, isn't it ? " said 
Splendid, after he had taken a long drink. 

After lunch, the little haymakers went to 
work again; and, before noon, the grass was 
all cut, and raked into two short rows. 

Enrico said, that, when it was dry, it must 
be raked up into a heap, in the middle of the 
field. 

When papa came home at night, they called 
him out to see it. He was quite delighted, 
and came out and sat down on the hay, and ' 
took a long breath, and told them he always 
liked the sweet smell of the hay, and it 
reminded him of the time when he was a boy, 
and used to help make hay himself. 

He praised the little haymakers very much, 
and said he should pay them by taking them 
to the museum to see the giant 

Then Splendid had some questions to ask 
al)out giants, and they waited for papa to think 
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of a story about one ; and so it happened that 
they sat out in the little hayfield a long time. 

Then they heard a faint, little sound, 
** Chirp, chirp, chirp ! " 

« Oh ! hear the little bit of a bu-d," said 
Splendid. 

^^ Little bit of a crioket, I guess," said 
Enrico. 

" A cricket ! is it to eit on ? " asked Splen- 
did. 

Papa told him there were crickets every 
summer ; but they would not keep still to be 
sat on, for they were a very different kind of 
cricket. 

He said there was once a smart little cricket 
of this kind, with six little feet, and two bright 
eyes, and a shining brown-and-yellow coat, and 
a £uie voice for singing his song. 

He lived in a chink in the hearth, in a poor 
old woman's house, and helped her a great 
deal about her work. 

" Why, that was funny ! " said Splendid. 

" What in the world could a little squeak- 
ing cricket do ? " said Enrico. 

4* 
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^^Well," said papa, ^^be just squeaked 
away as well as he could ; and his song grew 
better every day, be practised so much ; and 
the old woman was very glad to have such a 
cheerful, pleasant sound to listen to. It really 
made her happier; and that made her work 
go off faster. Everybody can. work faster and 
better for being happy. 

^^ So the tiny cricket, that could not wash and 
iron, and scrub and sweep, took care to do 
the one thing he could do, just as well as he 
possibly could ; and he kept himself busy and 
happy by singing his song. 

"And the old woman went to bed with a 
lighter heart, every night, after her long, hard 
day's work, just because of the cricket's sing- 
ing. 

"Now, wasn't that helping her?'' said 
papa. 

The boys thought it certainly was. 

" You can call the little cheerful cricket the 
old woman's good fairy, if you like," said papa. 
" And we might all find something for a fairy, 
if we only set about looking in the right way." 
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Splendid hunted around for this cricket, but 
he could not find it ; so papa said he would 
show him a picture of one. 

Splendid had passed the great haj-market in 
his walks with papa ; and he knew that men 
went there to sell their hay. He began to 
think about this now, and wonder what would 
be done with their hay. He asked papa if it 
ought to be taken to market. 

Enrico said such a little bit of hay would be 
lost among all there was in the market. 

" Oh ! I will give it to my nice white cow," 
said Splendid : ^^ she will like it ever so much. 
Can't I, papa ? " 

And then he told papa there was such a 
nice white cow that he sometimes saw when 
he went to walk ; and he always pulled a 
handful of nice long grass for her ; and she 
always came to the fence, and ate it right out y 
of his hand ; and so he thought he had better 
take the hay to her. 

" That would be nice," said papa. " But 
how would you carry it?" 

" I know ; 1 can fix it," said Enrico. 
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Next morning, he came and fastened some 
long sticks into Splendid's little wagon ; and 
then they loaded in the hay, and started to 
find the white cow. 

Splendid was in a great hurry, so she 
should not eat her breakfast before they came 
with the hay : but she did not seem to have 
had any breakfast; for sUe came up to the 
fence as soon as they invited her, and stayed 
until the hay was all gone, and the little yel- 
low wagon was empty. 

Then she stood very quiet, looking at them 
with her beautiful brown eyes, and chewing, 
chewing, all the time. 

The boys came home, and told mamma 
about it ; and Splendid said his white cow was 
very happy. 

" Is anybody else happy too ? " said mamma. 

" Yes : we are," said the boys. 

" Anybody else J " said mamma. 

" Yes : you are,'* said Splendid softly, and 
lifted up his bright face for a kiss. 

So that was the way they made the hay, 
right in the city, and what they did with it 
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after it was made : and the white cow had a 
nice breakfast; and the little grass -plat was 
clear for something else. 

There was something else there beforei a 
great while too. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 



ONE BAINY MORNINO. 




|EnSRE was no sunshine coming in at 
the window when Splendid woke; 
and he h^ard a patter, patter, patter, 
on the blinds ; and mamma said it looked like 
being a rainy day. 

After breakfast there could be no playing 
in the back yard. Splendid looked out at the 
long window, and saw the rain filling up his 
tub for him. 

The green leaves in the garden were covered 
with round, shining drops; and the paths 
were just as wet as they could be. B.ut the 
grass and ivies, and all the green things, 
looked very bright and fresh; and mamma 
said there would be all the more flowers the 
next day. 

Splendid brought his rocking-horse into the 
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dining-room, where mamma was sewing, and 
took a long ride. He visited their friends 
more than a thousand miles away, and did a 
wonderM amount of travelling. 

Then he took his wheelbarrow, and cried 
" peach-es " and " b-e-r-r-i-&^,'* and sold them 
to mamma. He played soldier too, march- 
ing about with his gun in his hand, and a 
cap on. 

But it rained pretty fast, and the room 
seemed to grow darker, and perhaps that was 
what rather spoiled his plays ; for by and by 
Splendid said he began to feel lonesome, and 
what should he do? 

" You must have your picture-gallery," said 
mamma. 

" Oh, yes ! I haven't had that for a long 
time," said Splendid. 

So mamma brought a beautiful little bureau. 
It was just as pretty as her own large one. It 
had large and small drawers, and cunning lit- 
tle knobs to open them with. 

Splendid's great-uncle Boswell had made it 
for him. He wondered if Uncle Roswell knew 
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he was playing with it this morning. And 
then he began to talk about Uncle Roswell and 
Aunt Lydia, with their quiet faces and smil- 
ing eyes and grey hair, and the pleasant red 
house they lived in, away off so far. 

This little bureau was full of pictures. 
Most of them Splendid had cut out of news- 
papers. Papa and Cousin Zoe had drawn 
some of them ; and Aunty Mellie had painted 
two or three. 

So now he made a picture-gallery of them, 
spreading them out in long rows on the floor. 
He said they made longer rows than the hay 
did out in the yard. He showed them all to 
manmia; and they had a long talk about 
them. 

When he began to be tired of these, mamma 
said she was thinking of the ^^ Little Rain- 
drop" verses, and the picture of the funny 
man in b red jacket and blue pantaloons, with 
a brown umbrella over his head, and a green 
one behind his back ; and she asked Splendid 
to repeat the verses to her. So he came, and 
stood by the window to say them. 
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^'Ohl where do 70a come from. 
Ton little drops of rain, 
Fitter patter, pitter patter, 
Down the window-pane ? 

Tell me, little rain-drope : 

Is that the way you play, 
Pitter patter, pitter patter. 

All the rainy day? 



Little rain-drops cannot speak; 

Bat pitter patter pat 
Means, * We can play on this side: 

Why can't yon play on thai t * 



ft 



Then he brought the book the verses were in, 
— " Aunt EflBe's Rhymes " was the name of 
it; biit he always called it "grandpa's book," 
because it had been a' present from grandpa. 

Mamma read him some more verses in that ; 
and afterwards she read in the "Lucy and 
Marion " book. This was a book that he liked 
very much. 

" Smiles and Tears " was the name on the 
outside; and the story was all about some 
real children that mamma knew after they 
grew up. They had lived in the country too, 
and Splendid was never tired hearing about 
them. 
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When the little boy woke from his nap, it 
was very late ; and dinner had been waiting a 
long time. Papa did not come home that 
day ; so mamma and Splendid had their din- 
ner together ; and then he read a nice, long 
lesson to mamma. 

Papa always came home early at night, 
when he was away at dinner-time ; so Splen- 
did went to the window to watch for him : but 
the afternoon seemed pretty long ; and mamma 
had to tell him some stories. One was about 

BILLY AND THE TWO POOR CHICKENS. 

« 

** Billy was a little boy, who had never had 
a hen, and he had always wanted a whit&-and- 
speckled one. He thought they were the 
very prettiest of hens. 

Finally, somebody gave him one, with a 
family of chickens, as round and soft as little 
balls. 

Billy was so happy with his chickens, that 
he wanted to stay with them all the time ; and 
I don't know but he would almost rather eat 
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corn -meal dough, as they did, than leave 
them, to come in to the table. He certainly 
scratched about on the ground a great deal 
while the chickens were small. 

One morning, he went out to see them as 
soon as he was up ; but the chickens had got 
up so much earlier than he, that they had had 
time to eat breakfast, and walk out, and get 
lost besides; for one little speckled one was 
missing. 

Billy was so troubled that he did not care 
much about his own breakfast, even though 
his mother had made some nice griddle-cakes, 
such as he liked very much. 

He could not play or feel happy about any 
thing while the old hen was clucking and 
calling all the time for her little lost baby. 

By and by his mother called him to take a 
basket and get some apples to make a pie for 
dinner. 

Billy said he was busy hunting for his 
chicken ; he could not stop to get apples. But 
his mother said he must go, or there would be 
no pie for dinner ; so he took the basket and 
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trudged oflf to the pie-apple tree, away at the 
back of the orchard. 

When he got there, he heard a very un- 
happy-sounding little " Peep, peep," and there 
was his speckled chicken: he wondered how 
it ever happened to go so far away. But 
there it was. 

The poor little thing had been through the 
long, wet grass, and its nice brown-and-white 
feather-coat was very wet and dirty. 

And there, taking care of it, was a larger 
chicken, that belonged to their nearest neigh- 
bor. This other chicken had broken its leg 
awhile ago, and always went hopping slowly 
about. Billy had thought it was not good 
for much, but now it was cuddling up the little 
lost chicken and peeping to it, just as if it 
was saying, — 

*I know you feel bad, — oh! very bad in- 
deed ; but don't cry, little, small chicken. I 
used to be small myself, and get lost; but 
somebody always found me, and carried me 
back again, and somebody will find you too ; 
and be very careful, and don't break your leg.' 



J 
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And then it winked its round eyes, and 
curled up its lame foot, and put its head down 
close beside the little unhappy one. 

Billy was so glad to find his chicken, he 
could hardly wait to gather the apples ; then 
he spread his handkerchief over them, and 
made a little bed for his poor chick to ride 
home on, while the lame one hobbled home 
through the fence. 

Billy kept thinking, all the way home, how 
lucky it was that he went after the apples ; for 
he never should have thought to look so far 
off for his chicken. But I am afraid he for- 
got that he had not been very willing to go in 
the first place, for the sake of helping his 
mother." 

" Wasn't the lame chicken kind to the little 
one ? " said Splendid. " I should think Billy 
ought to have carried him some breakfast and 
dinner and supper every day." 

" Billy always remembered that this poor, 
lame, homely chicken, he had never thought 
was good for much, had been very kind to his 
poor lost one. Tlie lame one could not run 
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about and plaj and scratch much ; but it had 
done ever so much good to poor little Peepie, 
lost in the grass. 

One thing was certain. Billy never said 
any thing more about the ' ugly lame chick- 
en;' and he had sometimes called it> so 
before." 

'^If children were always as kind to each 
other as the lame chicken was to the little 
one," said mamma, ^'they would not have 
harsh words and selfish ways, as they some- 
times do. Children who have nice, pleasant 
homes, and every thing to make them com- 
fortable and happy, are sometimes very un- 
kind to other children, who do not have so 
many blessings." 

"Why, they ought to be very kind to 
them," said Splendid. 

" Yes, indeed : so they ought," said mamma. 
" But sometimes they see those who are not 
so healthy and happy and tenderly taken care 
of as they are themselves; and instead of 
feeling all the more kindly to them, and try- 
ing to do all the good they can for them, they 
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laugh at them, or speak roughly and unkindly 
to them, and so make them feel still more 
sad and sorrowful. And yet the poor, lonely, 
homely, forsaken children are often a great 
deal gentler and better than those who laugh 
at them, and would be as kind to any one in 
trouble as the poor lame chick was to little 
lost Peepie." 

"Oh! Fm sorry there are any such poor 
children ; I wish I could help them, and make 
them happy," said Splendid. 

"Then you must. remember," said mamma, 
"and be gentle and careful and kind to all 
other children every time you see them, no 
matter how poor and plain they look." 

" Yes, indeed, I shall, when I am bigger," 
said Splendid. 

" Oh ! " said mamma, " the way to be good 
is to begin now ; and then you will be already 
good when you are bigger." 

"I wish the children would all come and 
see me," said Splendid ; " and then you would 
see how kind I should be to them." 
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"If you are always really wishing to be 
kind," said mamma, " you will be pretty sure 
to act so ; and tiien your little friends will find 
you so at any time." 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

THE TORTOISE THAT LAUGHED. 

HEN papa came home, he looked at 
the picture-gallery, and helped put it 
away ; and then Splendid said there 
was time for papa to tell him a story. 

^And what shall it be about, little treas- 
ure ? " asked papa. 

" Oh ! about all sorts of things." 

"Well, there's one about a duck that 
wanted an umbrella." 

" I guess I should like that," said Splendid. 

"It is a pretty short one, though," said 
papa. 

" Oh ! well, you had better tell some other 
one, then," said Splendid. 

"Do you want to hear about the tortoise 
that laughed ? " 

" Why, I never heard of that before," said 
Splendid. 
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^^This tortoise lived in his pretty spotted 
shell-house on the edge of tlie pond; and, 
whenever he went out to walk, he had to take 
his house with him, because it grew right on 
his back, and never came off." 

^' I shouldn't think he would ever want to 
take long walks," said Splendid. 

^< I don't know as he did go a great waj," 
said papa ; " but of course he had to walk out 
and take some exercise, just as people do. 
One day he washed his face, which was very 
easy to do, as he had the whole pond for a 
wash-basin ; and then he walked out to call on 
one of his tortoise-friends. 

'^ He always had to walk pretty slowly, and 
somehow he did not feel very good-natured 
that day ; so he went along, thinking how nice 
it would be if he only couid go faster. 

" Pretty soon he even began to wish he 
could fly. He had no patience at all to walk 
along and be contented, as a good tortoise 
ought to do : so he tried to lift himself up off 
the ground ; but that only settled his feet, with 
their five little toes and three little claws, so 
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much deeper iu the mud, that he gave up dish 
couraged. 

^' He kept his head and long neck out of 
his shell ; and so he saw a great bird come 
flying over him. Then he said, — 

" * big bird ! won't you take me on your 
back, so I can fly too ? ' 

" The big bird answered very pleasantly, — 

^^'I couldn't do that. I am not used to 
carrying tilings on my back ; and I should let 
you fall, I am sure. But, if you want to fly, 
I will try to help you.' ^ 

" So the bird brought a stick, and told the 
tortoise to take it in his mouth and hold on 
tight, and he would take him flying. 

" The tortoise was delighted ; and, when he 
found himself really going up into the air, he 
thought he had never been so happy in his 
life. So they flew along, — not very fast, to be 
sure; for the bird was not used to carrying 
any thing so heavy. 

" But it seemed wonderfully fast to the tor- 
toise, who had always crawled along on the 
ground so slowly. 
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'^ He looked down at the pond where he^ 
lived, and saw the frogs with their green 
jackets and bright eyes, and all the other 
tortoises with their heads stretched out, as 
surprised as they could be to see him flying. 

^^Then he was so pleased, that he almost 
forgot it was the bird who was doing all the 
flying, while he only held on to the stick. He 
began to feel as if he was a great deal smarter 
than his old friends by the pond. 

" The big bird flew a little higher, and the 
other tortoises stretched out their heads a 
little farther, and the flying tortoise felt so 
grand that he opened his mouth and laughed 
aloud. 

^^ But, when he opened his mouth to laugh, 
he let go of the stick, and down he went into 
the deep water of the pond." 

"Oh dear! was he drowned?'^ asked 
Splendid. 

"No: he wasn't drowned; but he had to 
scramble out of the mud under the deep wa- 
ter the best way he could, and was glad 
enough of some help from the other tortoises 
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who saw him fall, and came to show him the 
way home. 

^' So he went and set up Ms little shell- 
house where it was before, and never wished 
again to be a bird, or any thing else but a tor- 
toise, just as he was." 

^^I wonder what made him want to be a 
bird," said Splendid. 

"I suppose," said papa, "he thought it 
would be very nice to fly, and never have to 
walk any more, carrying his house on his 
back. He began by being cross about some- 
thing or other, and feeling discontented ; and, 
when he saw the bird flying, he was vexed be- 
cause he could not fly too, and that made him 
ask the bird to take him flying." 

"The bird was good-natured, wasn't it?" 
asked Splendid. 

" Oh, yes ! " said papa : " that was because it 
was satisfied to be a bird, and did not fret 
to be something else, — a tortoise perhaps, and 
live in the cool water, and always have a nice 
house for a cover from the rain. 

"The tortoise was like some children and 
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people, who always keep themselyes unhappy 
by thinkiug that somebody else has a great 
many more pleasant things than they have. 

^^ Now the tortoise had a great deal better 
been thinking about all the pleasant and con^ 
fortable things he had, instead of envying 
the birds. How did he know that they were 
really any better oflF because they could fly ?•" 

^^I should think the birds would be real 
happy to fly," said Splendid. 

^^Of course. That is one of the things 
they have to make them happy," said papa ; 
^' but, if birds can fly, they have troubles as 
well as the tortoises, only they are difierent 
troubles. And, if tortoises can't fly, they hare 
some other things to make them happy, as 
well as birds. 

" It is just so with people too. Some have 
one thing to make them happy, and some 
have another; and nobody can have every 
thing. So the best way to do is to think of 
all the good and pleasant things we have, and 
not keep wishing for the good things that are 
given to other people. 
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" That is envyingji — covetiiig ; and one of 
God's own commandments is, ^Thou shalt 
not covet any thing that is thj neighbor's.' 
And that means, we should not wish to take 
away &om other people anj thing that makes 
them happy. If God had meant us to have 
those things, he would have given them to us. 

^^But this discontented tortoise did not 
even deserve the good things he had, any more 
than discontented people do. For just as 
soon as he found he was a little higher-up, 
and going a little faster than he ever did 
before, he forgot that he owed all his flying to 
the kind bird, and began to feel proud, and 
laugh at all his old friends, — just as people 
do sometimes, T- and then back he fell into 
the old way, just as he deserved; and the 
same kind of people deserve it just as 
much." 

" We will -never envy anybody, will we ? " 
said Splendid. 

" I hope not," said papa : " we will try to 
remember that God has given us just what he 
knows is best for us to have; so we will be 
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glad and Uumkfiil for that, and think so 
much about it, that we shall not have anj 
time left to envy^ other people their good 
things." 

^ I suppose the tortoise didn't thiak about 
that until after he fell down," said Splendid. 

<< I'm afraid he didn't," said papa. '' Now, 
can't you tell me a story ? " 

" Yes : I'll tell you this one : — 

*^ ^ Punchinello struck the kitty, and that 
was very rude. It didn't make Punchinello 
any happier, and it made the kitty very 
miserable.' " 

^^ Well, that is nice, but it is pretty short," 
said papa: ^^ don't you know any more ? " 

" Yes : I know this one : — 

** * little gopher sitting in the snn, 
Ciying, crying, what has he done? 
Hop to the east, and hop to the west, 
And find another gopher that he loves best' *' 

^^ Did he find another ? " asked papa. 

" I don't know. I guess he was lonesome," 
said Splendid, ^' and wanted somebody to play 
with him, just as I did this afternoon.^' 
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" Then are you a little gopher too ? " asked 
papa. 

" Oh, no ! " said Spl^hdid : " I'm not a squir- 
rel, and I'm not striped either." 

** Now, tell me the ' Brave Little Man,' and 
then we will go and see if it is clearing up for 
a bright sunset." 

So Splendid put his hands behind him, and 
papa and mamma watched the brightest and 
sweetest of little faces, as he repeated some 
verses they had found in a paper : — 

" * What are you good for, 1117 brave little man? 
Answer tKat question for me, if yon can. 
Ton with your fingers as white as a nnn, 
Ton with your ringlets as bright as the sun, 
All the day long, with your busy contriving, 
Into all mischief and fun you are driving. 
See if your wise little noddle can tell 
What you are good for: now ponder it well! ' 

Over the carpet the dear little feet 
Came with a patter to climb on my seat; 
TwoVmerry eyes, full of frolic and glee, 
Frqm under their lashes looked up to me; 
Two little hands, pressing soft, on my face, 
. Drew me down close in a loving Imbrace; 
Two little lips gave the answer so true: 
* Good to love you, papa; good to love you.' " 

6* 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THE LITTLB PICNIC. 




APA and mamma were sitting on 
the front steps one pleasant even- 
ing, and Splendid was playing on 
the sidewalk. 

When he came up to sit with them, he heard 
mamma say, — 

" To-morrow will be a nice day to have it." 

^^ Then I will bring the things round about 
noon," answered papa. 

Of course, Splendid wanted to know what 
they were talking about ; so they had him sit 
down between them, and told him they were 
going to have a little party for him the next 
day, if it was pleasant. 

Splendid clipped his hands, and was just 
as happy as a little boy ever was. Then he 
began to think who he should invite. He 



i 
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could not think of haying a party without 
Enrico and Maggie. Then there was Leslie 
and his sister Hatty, and Franky and 4ittle 
Edith, and he guessed that would be all. He 
wished Lucy and Henry and Carrie had not 
gone so far away to spend the smnmer, and 
then they could have come too. 

" Will it be my birthday party ? " said he. 

^^Do you think it has been a year since 
your last birthday?" said papa. 

"Why don't I have birthdays oftener? I 
should like it very much to have them two or 
three times a year, and have a party every 
time." . 

" Oh ! you would grow up a great deal too 
fast that way," said mamma. 

"You can call this party a little picnic," 
said papa. 

"That's nice," said Splendid; "but how 
can we go into the woods? When we went 
to the Sunday-school picnic, we were in the 
woods all the time ; and papa and Uncle Ivan 
had great baskets full of dinner for us." 

" You can have a party in the house first, 
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and wait until I come home for the picnic," 
said papa. 

Next morning was one of the very brightest 
of summer mornings, and Splendid went to 
invite Enrico *to his party. Enrico did not 
seem much surprised, and Splendid almost 
thought he knew about it before. 

Then they went together to invite Leslie 
and Hatty, who lived quite a long way off. 
When they came back, they invited Edith and 
Franky, and then Maggie. 

Splendid went home to his nap ; and at noon 
he told papa about his invitations, and wanted 
to go out into the back yard, and see if that was 
in nice order. Papa reminded him, that the 
sun shone there all the afternoon, so he could 
not play there, and so he had better not go out. 

He could not even see out ; for mamma had 
shut all the blinds in the dining*room, except 
those above his head. 

After dinner, he read his lesson just as 
usual. Mamma said he would enjoy his 
party all the better, if he read his lesson first. 
Then they went down and made the parlors 
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light and pleasant, and Splendid brought all 
his playthings, and Enrico came with ever so 
many more that he had when he was a little 
boy ; so the parlor began to look like a great 
toy-shop. 

Pretty soon the children came. Enrico 
and Maggie looked almost grown up among 
them; but they liked to help make them 
happy. 

Mamma told Splendid they were kind to 
the little children, just as the big chicken was 
to the little one ; and he must remember what 
he had said about being kind to them when 
they came to see him. 

Splendid promised to remember it. 

Maggie and Enrico played for them to 
dance, and played games with them, and 
played with the playthings too ; and it was a 
very happy party. 

By and by they sat down in a circle on the 
floor, and tried to play " hunt the slipper *' 
with Edith's little bit of a shiny slipper ; but 
they could not play very well, for Edith's and 
Hatty's very short little dresses, and the boys' 
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pantaloons, did not hide it at all, and thej 
could almost always tell where it was. 

So they gave that up, and began to play 
" blind man's buff." Papa came in, and let 
Leslie, who was blindfolded, catch him ; then 
he stooped down with his back to Leslie, and 
the others had a great deal of laughing at his 
trying to guess who he had caught. 

But when Leslie took off the handkerchief, 
and saw that it was papa, he said that 
" wasn't fair," for he did not know papa was 
playing ; and now he should blindfold him. 

So papa said he would play that he was a 
blind giant going hunting to find some little 
children to come and live with him in his 
great lonesome giant's-house. 

So he began to stretch out his hands, and 
move his fingers like claws. There was a 
great scampering and screaming and laughing 
among the little folks then ; and they kept 
out of the giant's way so long, that he began 
to be afraid he should have to stay blindfolded 
until the party was over. 

They were having such a good time, that 
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Splendid quite forgot papa had said some- 
thing about the party turning into a picnic 
after he came home. 

He did wonder once why mamma did not 
shut up the dining-room door, and have thQ 
table laid for supper ; but he soon forgot that 
too, and did not even notice that mamma had 
gone away, until papa went to the kitchen 
door, and called out, — 

^^ Mamma, isn't the sun away yet ? " 

^^Yes: it is nice and shady now, and I'm 
all ready," said mamma. 

" Then come, children," said papa : " there's 
^oing to be a picnic in the back yard as soon 
as we get out there." 

But they went every one, and then stopped 
short in astonishment ; for there was a beauti- 
ful row of evergreen trees grown up around 
the edge of the grass-plat. It looked like .a 
little forest. 

And in the middle was a table just large 
onbugh for them, all ready for supper. 

" Why, how came that ? " exclaimed Splen- 
did. 
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« Perhaps some of your fairies hare been 
at work here," said papa. 

" I should think they had," said Splendid. 

"I guess they were good, large fairies," 
said Enrico. 

" Why, do you know them ? " asked the 
little ones, all at once. 

" Well, a little,'^ said Enrico ; " I expect I 
saw one of them come roimd to the back door 
in a wagon, while somebody was taking a nap : 
didn't you, Maggie ? " 

Maggie and mamma laughed, and looked 
at papa; and the children began to see that 
papa and mamma had more to do with it 
than the fairies, after all. 

They sat down to the supper table ; and, 
whether it was the nicest supper in the world 
or not, they all thought it was ; for they were 
so healthy and hungry, that the bread-and- 
butter and berries looked about as good to 
them as even the pretty frosted loaf of cake, 
covered with piuk-and-white pop-corn and 
sugar-plums, and the pyramid of ice-cream 
beside it, in the middle of the table. 
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While they were at supper, they saw a pro- 
cession coming through the dining-room win- 
dow and down the steps ; and there were the 
people from Uncle Ivan's, baby and all, with 
his pleasant face and morning-glory ribbons. 

Splendid said it was getting to be more and 
more of a picnic all the time. 

Maggie's mamma came too, so the party 
was very grown up indeed; but this only 
made it all the pleasanter for the children. 

After supper, the table was carried into the 
house, and the children played hide and seek 
among the trees. They could not hide quite 
out of sight, to be sure; but they enjoyed 
their game just about as well for all that. 

They were all delighted with the flower- 
gardens, and said they should make some 
themselves another year, so they could have a 
picnic at home too. 

After a while, they went into the parlor 
again, and sang some songs. Papa said he 
loved to hear children's music. 

" Do you like it better than the opera you 
used to go to last winter ? " asked Splendid. 
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^^ If I couldn't have but one, I should give 
up the opera, and keep the children's singing. 
I hope I shall always have ihat^^^ said papa. 

There were five happj hearts went to bed 
that night after the little picnic, -^ Leslie's 
and Hatty's, and Franky's and Edith's, and 
Splendid's. And Maggie and Enrico were 
just as happy, thinking of the little hearts 
they had helped to make so. 
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CHAPTER X. 

A LETTER TO AUNT LULU FARAWAY. 

EBHAPS it will seem as if so small 
a boy as little Splendid could not 
have many letters. But he did 
have some, and they seemed like quite a 
great many to him. 

Aunt Lulu Faraway wrote him a little 
letter of his own every time she wrote to 
mamma. When his birthday came, she al- 
ways directed his letter to him on the outside ; 
and the postman would bring it to the door, 
and call out Splendid's own name, and make 
him wonder if the postman knew that the let- 
ter was for a little boy. 

Aunt Lulu's letters were just as good as 
stories. She used to tell him all about her 
flowers and chickens and garden ; and the 
great dog Tiger, that went into the pond, and 
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brought oat sticks in his mouth; and about 
what she saw and did away off where she 
lived, and the rides she took with grandpa, 
and all sorts of pleasant things. 

Mamma used to read these letters to him a 
great many times, until he could remember 
all there was in them. 

Then he used to have letters from Leila too. 
She was about as old as Enrico, and used to 
live very near them. She had gone away now ; 
but she had remembered little Splendid, and 
was so kind as to print letters to him. Splen 
did liked that ; for he could sit down and read 
all the capital letters himself. 

Once Leila sent him a little picture of 
herself, and mamma hung it up in one corner, 
that he called his play-house. 

Mamma herself had just such a little pic- 
ture of Aunt Lulu fastened into her work- 
basket, so as to make it seem as if she lived 
with them. 

But Splendid's pleasure did not end with 
having the letters that came to him. Mamma 
said, that, if his friends were so kind as to 
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write to him, it would be very selfish to let 
them show him so much kindness, unless he 
was willing and- glad to write to them. So 
Splendid used to answer his letters. Mamma 
was very particuUr about that. 

How do you suppose he did it, when he 
could not write ? Just the easiest way in the 
world. He did the thinking, and mamma did 
the writing ; and in that way they made nice 
letters. 

One day it was so very hot that mamma 
called Splendid into the house, after a short 
play in the back yard, and told him he would 
be more comfortable to stay with her. He 
thought it would be nice to take off his shoes 
and stockings ; so he pattered about with his 
little bare feet. Mamma took a ribbon and 
tied all his curls up at the back of his head, 
and said he looked like a lady with a curled 
waterfall. 

" Now," said mamma, " yon ought to write 
to Aunt Lulu to-day." 

So Splendid brought a chair beside the 
writing-table, and they were all ready to 
begin. 
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"Try to think up a very good letter for 
her/' said mamma. 

Splendid always had plenty of pleasant 
things to talk to his friends about ; so he did 
not say, " Oh dear ! I wish I didn't have to 
write ; I don't know what to say." 

This is his little letter : — 

" Dear Aunt Lulu, — Thank you very 
much for your nice letter to me. How kind 
you was to write it ! I want to come and see 
you very much, and all your nice chickens 
too. Will you be sure and have some when I 
come ? I don't have any here. 

" Will Tiger go into the water and bring 
out my cane, if I throw it in? because I 
shouldn't want to throw it in, unless he would 
go after it. I like big dogs, but I don't like 
little dogs at all ; they bark too much ; all 
but little kittens ; they don't bark at all. I 
am glad Tiger is big. 

"I have two kitties in the woodshed, and 
I like them ever so much : don't you ? 

" I had a little picnic the other day, and I 
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wish you had been here. Enrico and Maggie 
came, and Leslie and Hatty, and Franky and 
Edith. You know them, don't you ? I know 
them as well as can be. 

" I went into Aunt Pleasant's this morning, 
to see baby go into a little bath-tub. He never 
went in before ; but he splashed the water a 
little, and didn't cry a bit. Aunty said he 
looked like a little frog. Did you ever see a 
grind organ? Papa and mamma don't like 
them very well, but I do. They play music. 
There was one here yesterday, and I gave the 
man two pennies, and he played to me. I 
want to send a love to grandpa and grandma, 
and you too. Good-by." 

Enrico came in this morning with two long 
pipes in his hand. Splendid was amazed. 

" Why, Enrico ! are you going to smoke ? " 
cried he. 

"I don't like the smell of smoke well 
enough for that," said Enrico, laughing. 

Mamma said she knew what he wanted, 
and he could go into the kitchen and ask Rosy 
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for the things. Splendid wondered greatly 
what Enrico cotdd want with soap and 
water; but he went out on the back steps, 
and watched him make the suds, until the 
top of the basin was covered with a thick 
white foam. 

Then Enrico dipped the bowl of the pipe 
into the water, and took it out, and blew, and 
out flew the loveliest little round, shining 
baU. 

^^ Oh ! what is it ? " exclauned Splendid, as 
delighted as he could be. 

" It's a soap-bubble," said Enrico. " I 
thought you would like them ; and I didn't 
believe you had ever seen any. Now you take 
the other pipe, and blow some." 

So Splendid tried, and out came another 
just like the first. 

" Oh ! I've made one just as pretty. Why, 
Where's yours, Enrico ? " 

"They don't last long," said Enrico. And 
just then this one was gone too. Splendid 
could just see the tiniest bit of a spatter, and 
then there was no bubble. 
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" Oh^ the beautiful bubbles ! where do they 
go to ? " 

" They go into the air, and blow away," said 
Enrico. 

They had a nice time blowing bubbles. 
Splendid wondered if they were in all the 
pipes. 

" Of course they must be," said Enrico ; 
" for the pipes are all made alike." 

" How can anybody smoke the pipes when 
there are bubbles in them ? " said Splen- 
did. 

" Oh ! they put something diflFerent into the 
pipes," said Enrico : " they put in tobacco, and 
blow out smoke ; and we put in suds, and blow 
out bubbles." 

" Well, I should rather have the bubbles, a 
dozen times rather : shouldn't you ? " 

« Oh, yes ! I should," said Enrico ; " but I 
suppose people that smoke wouldn't." 

"I'll never smoke," said Splendid. "I'll 
always blow beautiful bubbles." 

And he put his pipe into his mouth, and 

then into the water before he had quite taken 

6 
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breath. All at once he made up a dreadful 
little face. 

^^ Oh dear ! I had my mouth full of Buds, I 
really believe." 

" You little goosey ! you sucked it right up 
through the pipe while you was getting your 
breath," said Enrico : " did you swallow it 
too ? » 

" I don't know, I am sure," said Splen- 
did : ^^ it has gone somewhere. Ugh ! how it 
tastes ? " 

Enrico laughed. 

" Of course you swallowed it. You didn't 
spit it out, any way." 

Splendid had to put down his pipe, and go 
into the house for some bread to take away 
the taste of the suds. When he came back, 
Enrico had covered the top of the basin with 
a great mountain of little bubbles. 

"Oh! isn't that pretty?" said Splendid. 
" See how it shines ! and it's all green and 
blue and purple ; and there's one little gold 
bubble. It is full of little bubbles. See how 
they are all piled up ! " 
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Mamma came out, and told them she read 
of an old woman who blew a bubble while she 
was washing her pipe, and she thought she 
saw a whole troop of fairies come out of it, 
and dance over her floor. 

" Oh ! I wish some would come out of my 
bubbles," said Splendid. 

"K there are no fairies in them," said 
mamma, " you can see something else just 
as beautiful. See the purple and white and 
crimson light shine in them." 
. " Does the light live in them ? " asked 
Splendid. 

" Why, yes : I think so," said mamma. 
"Don't you think, that, if fairies do live in 
them, they ought to be very good and beau- 
tiful, so as to deserve such a glorious little 
house ? " 

"Yes: they ought to be good fairies, of 
course," said Splendid. " I wish I knew all 
about the fairies ; but I shall remember and 
try to find one for my own when I live in the 
country." 

"I don't think anybody knows all about 
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tbem/' said mamma. ^^I doa't thiuk they 
are real people; but they are nice to make 
stories about." 

"So they are/' said Enrico, and Splendid 
too. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE PEACH COUNTRY. 

APA came home one day, and said 
to mamma, — 
" Would you like to go to the 
peach country to-night ? " 

" Yes, indeed : I should be delighted to go," 
said mamma. 

"Uncle Ivan and Aunt Marion are going, 
and we will go too, and can't the litde boy 
go ? " said papa. 

" Oh, yes ! we will take him certainly ; and 
how are we going ? " asked mamma. 

" We shall go in a steamboat to-night, and 
come home to-morrow night; and that will 
give us all day to-morrow to stay in the peach 
country," said papa. 

Splendid's face had been growing brighter 
and brighter, he was so delighted to find that 
he could go. 
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" Will there be ever so many peaches there, 
papa ? " 

"Yes, indeed," said papa, — "bushels and 
bushels of them, and ever so many trees full 
besides ; rosy-cheeked ones, and yellow ones, 
and white ones, and all sorts." 

" Can I have a pocket full to eat ? " 

" Yes : I should think so. Your pockets 
are not very large," said papa. 

" Can I have both pockets full ? " 

" Oh ! you are too hungry now," said papa. 
" You had better wait until to-morrow, and 
see." 

Splendid talked about the peach country all 
the rest of the day. 

" Where is it, mamma ? " said he. 

"It is over the water," said she. "Some 
people came there, and found a pleasant, beau- 
tiful country by the water, with hills and 
woods and fields and rivers. So they cut 
down the trees, and made houses ; and then 
they planted ever and ever so many peach- 
stones, and, when the little trees began to 
grow, they set them out in such great peach 
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orchards as we never saw anywhere. And 
now they gather their peaches every summer, 
and pack them in boxes and baskets, and 
send them here for the people in the great 
city to buy. And so that. country is called 
the peach country, and now we are going to 
see it." 

When it was time for Splendid to go to 
bed, mamma took him up stairs, and undressed 
him ; and then, instead of his night-gown, she 
put on his walking-dress and boots. That 
seemed very funny to Splendid. Then he 
watched mamma pack a small travelling- 
satchel. 

"Where are we going to sleep to-night, 
mamma?" said he. 

" We shall have a little bit of a room in 
the steamboat," said mamma, " and two little 
beds on the side of the wall. Do you think 
you can keep awake until we go to the 
boat ? " 

"Oh, yes!" said Splendid,: "do I look 
sleepy ? " 

He did not look a bit sleepy. His blue 
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ejes were wide open and shining, and a 
little laugh was flitting all over his happy 
face. 

By and by they started to go to the boat. 
The streets looked very odd to Splendid. 
All the street-lamps were lighted, and almost 
all the stores were ^losed. There were lights 
in the top of the horse-cars, and stars twink- 
ling overhead in the sky. They soon found 
the boat, and went into it. 

^'Oh, see the little parlor! and here is a 
piano too ! " exclaimed Splendid. He did 
not expect to see such a nice room. 

^^This is the ladies' cabin," said mamma. 
They waited awhile, and then papa came with 
a key. 

" Now we will find our room," said he. So 
he began to look at the numbers on the little 
doors, around the sides of the . cabin. When 
he found it, they went in, and Splendid saw 
the two little beds on the wall : one was right 
above the other. 

"They look just like the shelves in the 
closet," said he. 
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" So they do," said mamma ; " but you will 
sleep very nicely in one of them." 

They left their shawls and satchel there, 
and then papa said they would go outside on 
deck. The deck looked like a little piazza, 
with a high railing around it to keep people 
from falling off into the water. And here 
were people sitting on the little boat-stools all 
around the piazza. 

Splendid looked back into the city, and saw 
all the lights tliere twinkling just like the 
stars overhead ; then he looked down into the 
water, and wondered what made it look so 
black. 

Finally, he asked if they could not find 
some of their friends on the boat; so papa 
looked about until he found some, and they 
had a pleasant talk together. Splendid told 
them he was going to the peach country, and 
they said they were going there too. 

"Is the boat going now?" asked Splen- 
did. 

"Not yet," said papa; "but by and by it 

will start, and go all night long ; and, when 

6* 
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we wake up in the morning, we shall be in the 
peach country." 

^ And, when our boat is going, will it look 
just like the steamboats I see away off on 
the water, when I am down to the sea-beat 
shore ? " 

'^ Yes," said papa ; '^ it will go pu£E[ng and 
smoking along just as they do." 

After a while, manuna told Splendid that he 
had sat up long past his bedtime, and he 
must go to bed. So they went into the little 
bit of a bedroom. Mamma said it was a 
stateroom. The two little beds filled up one 
side of it ; the door was at one end, and a 
little washstand and one chair and a window 
at the other end. On the other side were 
hooks to hang their clothes upon. 

^^ Isn't it funny to go to bed here ? " said 
Splendid. 

Manmia undressed him, and put on his 
night-gown, and then he climbed into the 
lowest little bed. Mamma sat down on the 
side of it, and heard him say the very same 
little prayer that he said every night in his 
own little bed at home. 
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** WiU God take care of us just the same 
on the water?" said Splendid, after he had 
finished his prayer. 

"Yes," said mamma: "he loves us and 
takes care of us just the same on the water 
and eveiywhere we go, if we ask him in our 
prayers, and try to do what is right. He will 
bring us safely over the great, dark water, 
and we shall wake up well and happy in the 
morning." 

Then mamma said, " Good-night," and 
Splendid tried to go to sleep, but it took 
him a long time. Every thing seemed very 
strange to him. The bells were ringing, and 
the whistles were soiuiding; he could hear 
men walking by his little window, and see 
the light from the cabin shining through the 
open work at the top of the door, and dancing 
on the wall opposite his funny little bed. 
Papa and mamma looked in two or three 
times to kiss him, and see if he was "all 
right," and he always was. 

By and by he forgot all the bells and whis- 
tles and strange noises, and the funny little 
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room faded awaj out of sight, and Splendid 
was asleep. 

When he woke up, it wa« morning, and 
mamma was in the little room. The window 
was open, and Splendid could see the green 
fields and trees and hills. 

" Have we come to the peach country yet? " 
said he. 

"Yes, we are there," said mamma; "the 
boat is going along close beside the shore, and 
it will soon stop. Papa has gone outside to 
see the sun rise." 

Splendid looked out at the window, and 
saw it coming up roimd and red at the edge 
of the sky. 

" Oh ! isn't it beautiful ? " said he. 

" Glorious," said mamma. " I think it 
will be a beautiful day." By the time 
mamma and Splendid were dressed, the boat 
had stopped. They went out into the cabin, 
and the other passengers began to come out 
of the other little rooms, and there was soon 
quite a large company. 

When they were all up, they went off the 
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boat, and walked a little way to a hotel, where 
they had breakfast, and peaches for breakfast. 
They all felt better after that. Papa took 
Splendid out for a walk, and he came back 
with both little hands full of wild-flowers. 

They asked mamma to go and walk, but 
just then a shower came pattering down. 

" Oh dear ! '' said Splendid, and he looked 
as if he felt pretty sorry. 

" Never mind the rain-drops," said mamma. 
*' They can play on that side, and we can play 
on thii,. Don't you remember your verses ? " 

Splendid brightened up, and asked what 
they should play. Uncle Ivan came in, and 
said there was a hall up-stairs ; so they went 
up there. It seemed to be a Sunday-school 
hall. There were mottoes on the walls, and a 
large banner standing in one corner. There 
was a library too; but it was locked, so they 
could not see the books. Papa said he sup- 
posed the children in that town came to the 
hall to Sunday school, just as the children 
where they lived went to the church. Splen- 
did had a fine time walking around the hall, 
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spelling ont the letters on the wall, and look* 
ing out at the windows. 

It did not seem as if it had been a very 
long time when papa said the shower was 
over, and the sun was out again. 

Then some gentlemen came with carriages, 
to take them all to ride. Splendid, thought 
that was delightful. He did not go to ride 
very often. 

They rode away through the pleasant peach 
country, and finally went through a gate into 
a peach orchard. The trees were so far apart, 
that they could drive right between them. 
The horses trotted oflF just as if they knew 
they were carrying people who were having 
a nice time. Sometimes the branches of the 
trees brushed against the carriages, and spat- 
tered them with the rain that had just fallen ; 
" peach spatters " Splendid called them, and 
laughed as he wiped them oflF his rosy 
cheeks. 

He had such a nice ride, and saw so many 
new and pleasant things! Sometimes the 
gentlemen who were taking them to ride. 
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stopped, and went to pick them some peaches, 
bringing them right from the trees, with their 
fresh, bright, wet cheeks. They had all they 
could possibly eat, and more too. Splendid's 
little pockets were stuflFed as full as they could 
be, and I should not wonder if his little 
stomach was about as full as his pockets. 
Mamma said the peaches were so fresh and 
ripe, they would not hurt him ; and he always 
asked leave before eating any. 

It seemed as if there were peaches every- 
where, — on the trees and on the ground, 
on the table and in the baskets ; peaches for 
the eyes, nose, and mouth, — beautiful to see, 
fragrant to smell, and delicious to taste. 

There were great fields where there had 
been raspberries and blackberries and straw- 
berries. They were nearly all gone now, but 
the plants would bear some more another 
year. 

There were plum-trees and pear-trees and 
apple-trees and cherry-trees, but peach-trees 
more than any thing else. 

There were vineyards too. Splendid had 
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never seen any before ; indeed, he had never 
heard much about them, except when papa or 
mamma had read him some of the Bible 
stories. He could hardlj believe that these 
were vineyards full of vines that bore grapes, 
just as they did so long and long ago when 
Jesus walked among the vineyards in Judea. 

The peach coimtry looked very bright and 
pleasant after the shower. As they rode, 
they looked off from the tops of the hills, and 
saw the great water they had come over, and 
their steamboat nestled up against the shore. 
And all over the pleasant land between was 
the peach country. There were rows and 
rows of trees, with their thick shining green 
leaves. This looked very beautiful to Splen- 
did, who had not seen any real country for a 
whole year. 

They saw the houses too, scattered over the 
peach country, with gay gardens in front, 
great trees to shade them, and plenty of soft 
green grass beside them. Splendid thought 
he should like to play in some of the nice 
front yards he saw there. 
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They went to see the men and boys make 
the baskets and boxes for the peaches. 

They made them so fast ! one little boy had 
a pile of baskets higher than papa's head. 

^^Did you make all these baskets your- 
self 7 " said mamma. 

"Yes, ma'am," said the little fellow. 

" Don't you get pretty tired ? " said Splen- 
did. 

" Yes, I'm pretty tired at night," said the 
little basket-maker ; " but I go to sleep, and 
I'm always rested in the morning." 

There was a mill close by, where they were 
making the thin boards for the boxes ; and it 
was very curious to see how they did it. 

A great log of wood was sawed up into 
pieces about as long as Splendid was tall. 

Then they took off the bark and shut the 
pieces of wood up in a closet, where they 
were steamed until they were soft enough to 
be cut with a sharp knife that was fastened 
to a machine. Then they fastened the log to 
the machine, and turned it round and round, 
and the sharp knife sliced off thin pieces of 
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the wood. The log looked like a great apple, 
going round, and being pared all the time. 
These thin pieces were cut into the right 
sizes, and used to make the peach boxes and 
baskets all over the peach country. 

Splendid soon found that the people in the 
peach country had a great deal to do besides 
eating peaches. There were the trees to dig 
about and take care of, all the peaches to 
pick and pack, all the boxes and baskets to 
make, besides cutting down the great trees 
for the logs they saw being pared ; but that 
they did in the cold weather, when there were 
no peaches to take care of. 

It was a delightful day to Splendid, and all 
the rest of the party too. Splendid went 
back to the boat at night, sajring, that, when 
they were ready to live in the country, they 
had better go to the peach country. His 
pockets were full of peaches, that he was 
carrying home to Enrico and Aunt Regna 
and Aunt Pleasant. When he gave them to 
them, he said he was so sorry they could not 
see the peach country, but he hoped they 
would some time. 
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They all sat outside to watch the sunset, 
they could see so much sky there. The 
clouds were all crimson and white and blue 
and gold, and faded away very slowly and 
softly. Splendid thought he should like to 
watch them all night. But they did not last 
long, and, when the glory had gone out of the 
sky, he began to feel pretty tired after his 
happy day ; so he went to sleep again in the 
funny little bed on the wall, and, when he 
woke very early in the morning, tliey were in 
the city again. 

They went home, and went to bed for 
another nap in their own beds ; and they were 
pretty glad to be at home too. 

Splendid will never forget his little trip 
over the water to the pleasant peach country, 
and the one happy day he spent there, and 
the good friends who helped to make it so 
happy. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 



STARUGHT. 




|HB days were growing shorter, and 
the sunset came a little earlier now. 
Splendid could see it every night; 
and once, when it was a little past his bed- 
time, he looked out, and the sky was full of 
stars. 

" Why, mamma," said he, " there are ever 
so many stars, just as there used to be in the 
winter ! do see ! and the sky is so blue be- 
tween ! and they are winking, winking, just 
like little eyes ! *' 

" Yes ; they are very bright to-night," said 
mamma: " do you think you can count 
them ? " 

" No, indeed ! " said Splendid : " why, 
there's more than a hundred of them ! " 

"I should think so," said mamma, — "a 
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great many more than a hundred, or a thou- 
sand either. Just think of so many all shining 
tp light this one little world ! " 

" How pretty they look ! Where did they 
come from ? '' asked Splendid. 

^^ Ood made them," said mamma, '^ when 
he made the sun and moon, to give us light." 

^< Did he make them out of the little pieces 
that were left when he had finished the sun 
and moon ? " asked Splendid. 

" I don't think anybody knows just what 
they are made of, dear. They seem to be 
little worlds of light ; and God has given them 
to us, so that we shall have their light when 
the sun does not shine." 

" Where do they go when the sun shines ? " 
said Splendid. 

" They don't go anywhere," said mamma : 
" they ajpe in the sky just the same ; but the 
sunlight is so bright that the little stars can- 
not be seen, though they shine just as they do 
at night. 

" They do not give up shining because they 
caimot be as bright as the sun ; but they keep 
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on shining all the time with the beautiful 
little light they have, and then they are all 
ready with it when the sun is gone." 

" Is heaven up there ? " said Splendid. 

" Perhaps so," said mamma. " We cannot 
tell where it is. We must wait until we go 
there to find that out." 

" Perhaps heaven is up there," said Splen- 
did, " and the stars shine right in the floor of 
it. I wonder if anybody lives in them." 

" I think not," said mamma. " They are 
not like this pleasant world we have to live in. 
Some people study to find out all they can 
about them, and look at them through great 
glasses made on purpose for people to see 
them better ; and they think that there is no 
fresh air to breathe there, and no earth or 
rivers or trees or fields ; and people with 
bodies such as we have could not live there 
without those things. We shall know all 
about it some time. 

" The Bible says that God made the sun to 
shine by day, and the moon and stars to shine 
by night : and they do shine by night ; and 
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we cannot find out much more about tliem, if 
we try ever so much." 

" Do they just stand still and shine all the 
time ? " said Splendid. 

" Not quite still : they go from east to west 
a little, — so very slowly that we can hardly 
see them. Do you remember about the Star 
in the East ? " 

" Do you mean the one that showed where 
the baby Jesus was ? " said Splendid. 

" Yes," said mamma. " The story of Jesus 
tells us that this star went before the wise 
men, in a different way from that the other 
stars were going ; and, when it came to the 
place where Jesus was, it stood still. It 
seemed as if it was an angel that Gk)d had 
sent in the shape of a star, to lead the wise 
men to Jesus, and then to stand still in the 
sky, and watch over him." 

" Can anybody touch the stars ? " said Splen- 
did. 

" Oh, no, indeed ! " said mamma. " They are 
a long and long way off*; farther even than 
we can think. That is the reason they look 
so small." 
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" They look as if I could hold a lot of them 
in m7 hand," said Splendid. 

" But, if you could go near enough to them, 
they would look very large." 

" I wish I knew some little verses about the 
stars, just like my ^ Little Bain-drop ' verses 
about the rain," said Splendid. 

" I will make you some : shall I ? " said 
papa, coming to look out at the window with 
him. 

" Oh, yes ! will they be about the stars ? " 
said Splendid. 

" Yes," said papa. 

THE UTTLE boy AND THE STABS. 

^ ' Shining, shining, shining always, 
In the blue floor of the sky. 
Pretty stars, come down and tell me, 
Come and tell the reason why.* 

Twinkling softly while he listened, 

While he listened it grew still ; 
Ajid he thought he heard the stars tell 

How they do the Father^s wiU. 

We are shining, shining alwa3r8: 
For he thinks our little light, 
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Sending down its twinkling brightness, 
Sometimes helps the anxions sight; 



' Sometimes helps the lonely sailor 

On across the rushing sea; 
Sometimes helps the tired traveller 
To the home he longs to see; 

' Sometimes helps unhappy sphitB 
To be good and happy too; 
Sometimes brings some thinking minutes 
To the little ones l^e you. 

' Once above an Eastern manger 
We watched o*er the Holy Child: 

We have saved in many a danger 
Since we watched that cradle wild. 



* We shall twinkle on for ever, 
Doing all the good we can; 

And we know our God will never 
Cease to guide us with his hand.* *' 



"Ob, the good, kind little stars!" said 
Splendid ; " how good they are ! I shall love 
tliem ever so much." 

" Little children must be like them," said 

mamma, '^ and try to do all the good they 

can in the way God has given them." 

7 
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<<I11 dream aboat them to-nigfat," said 
Splendid. 

'^ Yes," said papa, *' and dream a beaatiful 
iream about trying to be like them ; and be 
rare and make it came true in the morning." 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

SILVERWING, THE BUTTERFLY. 

NE morning, mamma was up in her 
chamber, and Splendid was looking 
out at the window. 

He liked to look out at these windows. He 
could see right into the tops of the trees in 
front of the house. There had been ever so 
many little birds in them in the spring, and 
papa had hung a bone on one of the branches 
for them to come and pick at. 

Splendid used to stand as still as could be 
to watch them " sharpening their bills," as 
he called it ; but there were not many birds 
now ; so Splendid was looking down into the 
street, when he saw a butterfly on the window- 
sill outside. So he told mamma there was a 
beautiful silver-winged butterfly outside, and 
he wanted to open the window and touch it. 

Mamma said she thought it would fly away 
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if it was tooclied. Perhaps it was tired flying 
aboaty and had come there to take a nap. 

Splendid's tender little heart was full of 
love for every thing ; so he began to talk to 
the butterfly in his own loving way. 

'^ Dear little pretty butterfly, take your nap, 
and I'll take care of you. Gk)od, nice, little 
silver-winged butterfly, nobody will hurt you 
up here. O mamma ! here is a little bright, 
flying sunshine coming right over him. He 
is all alone ; and I'm afraid he is lost from his 
mamma, and can't find her. Oh ! isn't he 
poor ? I never saw such a poor little butterfly 
before." 

Splendid waited a while by the window, 
with the sunshine on his golden curls, and 
the loving look on his bright little face. Then 
he said the butteifly had not moved for ever 
so long, and it kept so still that he guessed it 
was '' all dead." 

Mamma came, and opened the window, and 
there was the butterfly, very still, and, as 
Splendid had said, " all dead." 

So she put it on a piece of paper, and laid it 
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on the table. Splendid kept talking about it, 
and wondering what its mamma would do if 
it never came home again. 

Mamma said she thought this butterfly was 
grown up, and did not live with its mamma : 
perhaps it had a home of its own somewhere. 

But Splendid could not feel quite happy, 
thinking about poor little Silverwing. So 
mamma said she must tell him a story about 
it. 

" A long time ago, in a beautiful country, 
there were flies and flies, — oh, so many ! The 
prettiest ones were large and yellow ; and 
that was the way they came to be called ' but- 
terflies,' just as some of the yellow-cup flowers 
are called buttercups. Do you remember 
them ? " 

" Oh, yes ! " said Splendid : " I used to find 
them in the fields last summer, and hold them 
under people's chins to see if they liked butter, 
and they always did." 

Mamma laughed, and said she thought 
everybody would like butter, if buttercups 
making their chins yellow was any sign of it. 
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" Some of these yellow butterflies flew 
away one day into another country, and found 
strange flowers, with difierent tasting honey- 
drops in them. The butterflies thought they 
would like to live here ; so they ate the honey- 
drops in the strange flowers, and laid some 
little eggs on the strange leaves. 

" But they soon grew tired of the new coun- 
try ; so one day they all flew back to their old 
homes, and lefb the little eggs on the strange 
leaves. 

" By and by, when these little bits of eggs, 
no bigger than a pin's head, hatched out, what 
do you suppose came out of them ? " 

"Baby butterflies," answered Splendid, 
very promptly. 

" No, — baby caterpillars." 

" Ugh ! little horrid caterpillars out of beau- 
tiful butterflies' eggs ? " said Splendid. 

"Yes. All the butterflies have to begin 
by being caterpillars, just as all the grown 
people have to begin by being babies, just like 
your baby cousin. He can't be a grown-up 
man right away, can he ? " 
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" Oh, no ! " said Splendid ; " but then he is 
a hahyJ^ 

" Just so," said mamma ; ^' and, when the 
butterflies are babies, they are caterpillar 
babies, and you shouldn't call them Mittle 
and horrid ' while they are growing up. 

" You wouldn't call baby little and horrid 
because he looks so different from his grown 
papa, would you ? " 

" Oh, no, indeed ! " said Splendid. 

" Well," said mamma, " some things grow 
up one way, and some another way; and 
every thing must grow in its own right way, 
or it will not come out right in the end. 
Don't you want to hear about these young 
caterpillars ? " 

" I should like to know how they ever made 
themselves into butterflies," said Splendid. 

" I don't think they did it all themselves," 
said mamma: "I think God, who knew all 
about them, helped them to be butterflies in 
the first place, and has let them grow into 
butterflies ever since. 

" These young caterpillars were very, very 
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hungry, and ate the tender flower leaves and 
buds and roots and seeds very fast — a great 
deal faster than I should want you to 
eat." 

'^I suppose they just gobbled them up, as 
the old owl in the story-book gobbled up the 
little beetles," said Splendid. 

^' I'm afraid they did," said mamma ; ^' but 
they did not know any better ; so they kept 
eating, and it made them grow very fast in- 
deed, — so fast that their little skin coats were 
soon too small for them, and had to be 
changed. Then they stopped eating; for it 
was a pretty serious matter for them to 
change their coats. 

" They fastened themselves to the under- 
side of a leaf, so as to be in a nice, shady 
place, and there kept as still as mice. By 
and by they gave themselves a smart shak- 
ing, and off came their old coats, and the 
new ones were already grown." 

" Why, that's funny ! didn't it hurt them 
any ? " said Splendid. 

'^No: it did not seem to hurt them, and 
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they were soon crawling about and eating 
again as fast as ever. That is the way it was 
meant that caterpillars should change tlieir 
coats. Of course it is very diflFerent from the 
way babies' dresses are changed; but then 
caterpillars live very differently from babies. 
Little caterpillars have to take care of them- 
selves, but mothers take care of the babies. 

"These little caterpillars changed their 
coats in this way about half a dozen times ; 
and, after they had their last coat, they crawled 
under a larger leaf, and spun a fine thread 
of silk, and fastened it to the leaf, and then 
dropped themselves down and curled up 
small ; and there they hung, " in rainy days 
and fine," for a week or two. Then these 
last coats came ofi^ just as the old ones had, 
and out came the butterflies." 

" And away they went flying over the flow- 
ers. I guess they were real glad to be but- 
terflies," said Splendid. 

"But they could not fly right oflF," said 
mamma : " they had to wait a little while for 

their wings to grow larger and stronger. By 

7* 
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and by some of them began to try their wings, 
and fly in the sunshine; but they were not 
yellow, like the butterflies that flew over from 
the old home. These were beautiful, bright- 
colored ones, white and brown and red and 
gold and black and blue. 

" Some of them did not dare to fly quite so 
soon ; so they waited until evening, and flew 
out in the moonlight, and their wings grew 
silverKJolored in the white moonlight; and 
after that these butterflies always flew in the 
evening, and slept in the daytime. Now I 
think this poor little Silverwing is a night 
butterfly. They always try to come to the 
light : perhaps it is because they began differ- 
ent from the other butterflies, and have lost 
the sunshine. 

" I suppose it flew in here to our light last 
night, and was burned." 

The tears came into Splendid's eyes as he 
saw the butterfly lying so still on the table. 
He touched it softly with one pink finger. 

" Poor little pretty butterfly, you are all 
burned, and I am so sorry for you ! Why, 
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mamma ! there's a little jlour on him. See ! 
it is on my finger." 

"Yes," said mamma, "some people call 
them millers, because they have this fine 
white dust on them. Don't you remember 
the picture of the miller's floury coat in one 
of your books ? " 

Then she brought a little magnifying glass, 
and Splendid looked through it at the butter- 
fly. Mamma told him to look at the silver 
wings, and see what they were like. 

"Why! they have scales just like a fish, 
only smaller," said he. 

"Yes: they are very fine and beautiful," 
said mamma ; " now see if it has any eyes." 

" Oh, ever so many ! " said Splendid. 

" Can you count them ? " asked mamma. 

So Splendid counted six little shining eyes, 
all close together, and then six on the other 
side. 

" It needs a good many to see in the moon- 
light," said mamma. 

Then she lifted up the wings, and he 
counted eight little feet. 
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" What will he do, now he is dead ? " said 
Splendid : " will he go to heaven ? " 

"Grown people ask sometimes if such 
things go to heaven," said mamma ; " and I 
don't believe they are quite sure about it 
yet." 

"But would he have to begin all over 
again, and* be a caterpillar, if he did go 
there?" asked Splendid. 

"I think not," said mamma: "it was a 
beautiful little silver-winged butterfly here 
when it died ; and I think every thing keeps 
growing brighter and better in heaven, and 
never goes back again to what it has been." 

" I'm glad of that," said Splendid ; " Silver- 
wing wouldn't want to go back again, and be 
a caterpillar, I'm sure. But what do the 
flowers do when they die ? " 

" What do they do while they are here ? " 
said mamma. 

" Why, they just grow and blossom." 

" Yes, and look sweet and beautiful," said 
mamma ; ^ but do they ever run about 
any?" 
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" Oh, no ! they can't do that," said Splendid. 

** No : they just stay where they grow, un- 
less somebody moves them," said mamma. 
" Can they see us if we come near them, or 
hear us if we speak to them, or can they 
speak to each other at all ? " 

" Why, no, mamma ! of course they can't." 

" Do you suppose flowers can think any, or 
remember any thing ? " said mamma. 

" But they don't have any thing to think 
with, or to remember with either," said Splen- 
did. 

"What would they need for that?" said 
mamma. 

" You said I had a little memory to remem 
ber with. Do I think with it too ? " 

"No, dear. There must be a little mind 
and soul to think with, — a little spirit inside 
the body. The beautiful green leaves and 
bright, fragrant blossoms of the flowers are 
only the body ; and, when that is done living, 
it dies, and there is no soul to come out and 
live in another world: a little dust is all 
that is left of it." 
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" Some morning-glory leaves died, and fell 
oflF the other day : will they be dust ? " said 
Splendid. 

"Yes: after they have lain there a long 
time they will be dust, — the dust of something 
that it will always be sweet and pleasant for 
us to remember. All the bodies that die are 
dust after a while, and we never see them 
again; but the soul or spirit that lived in 
them never dies at all. That is the part that 
goes to heaven when the poor, sick, or tired 
body dies. 

"It is like the butterflies coming out of 
their caterpillar skins. They fly out bright 
butterflies, and leave their old bodies for ever. 
And the soul goes into heaven a beautiful 
soul, and leaves its worn-out body here. It 
does not need it in its new home." 

" I wish the flowers, and all the beautiful 
things, had souls," said Splendid. 

"There will be some things even more 
beautiful in heaven than such things have 
been here," said mamma. "When we went 
out to the cemetery the other day, we saw the 
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quiet, pleasant graves where people had laid 
the bodies of their dear dead friends. But 
their souls were all m heaven : the souls 
that had been good and happy here were 
good and happy there too ; and the souls that 
had not been good here, were trying to learn 
to be good there." 

" Andj mamma, do you remember the little 
baby's marble bed there, with the spread 
turned down, and the baby gone ? Would it 
be dressed in heaven ? " 

"The baby's soul would be taken care of 
there, my darling, and dressed in heavenly 
clothes, if souls need them. There was a 
little empty bed in some dear mamma's cham- 
ber too, for she had laid the baby's body in 
the little green grave we saw ; but she knew 
the little soul was happy in heaven, and she 
should find it there when she died, if her own 
soul was good and pure while she lived 
here." 

" What do souls look like ? " asked Splen- 
did. 

"We don't know that, because we can 
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never see them here," said mamma ; ^^ but we 
shall know some time. I think they are like 
something bright and beautiful ; perhaps like 
the little sunshine you saw glancing about 
poor Silverwing. Sometimes, when children 
are very good, and sweet and happy, we say 
their little souls shine out in their faces. 
Perhaps souls look like that beautiful light 
that shines in the children's faces. But, 
wliatever they may look like, we know that 
they live for ever with our Father in heaven, 
and that he is always loving them, and help- 
ing them to grow good and pure, so that he 
may bless them more and more, for he loves 
to bless them." 

Splendid stood very quiet, thinking, with 
the dreamy look in his beautiful eyes; but 
he did not ask any more questions. 

By and by he kissed the butterfly very 
softly, and opened the window a little, and 
put it outside on the window-sill where he 
found it, and went away. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



LAST DAY OP VACATION. 




AMMA had taken her little boy out 
with her to the busy streets of the 
great city, and he had seen wonder- 
ful things, as he always did, — a wagon full 
of plants and flowers ; a band of music ; a 
stuffed bear standing at the door of a fur- 
shop ; boxes of fruit, and coops of chickens ; 
and such pretty and bewitching things at the 
windows ! 

Splendid was all the time pulling at mam- 
ma's hand, and calling, " Oh, do look at this ! " 

His bright eyes were wide open, and saw all 
sorts of things ; and he looked so happy ! 

Sometimes mamma told him that he was 
like Pussy-cat, who went to London, and forgot 
all about the queen while she frightened a 
little mouse under a chair ; and neither he 
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nor Pussy-cat could remember, when they 
came home, all they had seen while they were 
gone. 

To-day they went for papa to come home 
with them. Splendid sat down beside the 
paper-basket in the office, and began to stuff 
his little pockets fujl of every piece of paper 
that had a picture or a postage-stamp on it. 

'' I^m going to cut them all up to keep a 
paper-store with," said he. 

When papa was ready, they started home ; 
Splendid chattering and dancing along. Some- 
times papa carried him over the street-cross- 
ings : he loved to spare the little feet all rough 
walking whqn he could. 

Splendid's aunts were out on Uncle Ivan's 
door-steps, holding baby. Aunt Begna said 
she was in the parlor with him ; but he put 
his little head up to her face, and began to 
toss his hands and feet, and that meant that 
he wanted to go out of doors. 

Aunt Pleasant told Splendid to see baby's 
little bits of shoes and stockings, and his short 
dresses. She said they were not going to 
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keep his feet covered up any more. Splendid 
thought that was pretty nice; and he was 
still more delighted when Aunt Marion 
brought a new little white hat, and put it on 
baby's head. Splendid said he looked just 
like a little boy then. 

They went home to supper ; and, while they 
were sitting quietly afterwards, Uncle Ivan's 
folks came to see them. 

Enrico had a bright, new satchel. 

"That's a present I've just had, to carry 
my books in," said he. 

" Are you going anywhere ? " said Splen- 
did. 

" Yes, I'm going to school to-morrow," said 
Enrico : " this is the last day of vacation." 

" Why, I almost forgot that we were liaving 
vacation," said Splendid; " but I've had a nice 
time : haven't you ? " 

" Yes, very nice," said Enrico. 

And so Splendid's vacation was over. 

It had been a very quiet one, — only staying 
at home, or going and coming just as he had 
always done ; but as Splendid thought about 
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it, now that it was over, he felt that it had 
been a very happy vacation to him. 

And 80 it had been. For a busy little mind 
always finds something bright and pleasant to 
think and talk about, and plenty for the busy 
little body to do. 

And a good and happy little heart makes 
the quietest days full of cheerful and delight- 
ful things. 

And eyes that look out from pure little 
souls see everybody and every thing in a beau- 
tiful, shining light, that brightens away all 
shadows of dislike and discomfort and dis- 
content, and melts every thing into gentle, 
peaceful happiness. 

It is these things — little things, yet they 
are great ones too — that make happy days 
and weeks in vacation, and happy years as 
long as we live. 

So Splendid was glad he had had a vacation. 
I hope all the children are as glad of theirs. 
And those who loved Splendid were glad with 
him, as they were for every thing that made 
his bright little life happier. 
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Enrico said " Good-night," and went out, 
and then all the rest went too; but Enrico 
turned back to see if Splendid was looking 
after them. 

And there was his little dancing figure 
standing at the long, open window, just like a 
picture in a frame, — his crown of shining, 
golden curls tossing about his bright, flushed 
face, a happy light in his pleasant eyes, and 
a loving smile on his rosy lips, throwing a 
kiss from his little hand, that had never yet 
done any harm; and his clear, sweet voice 
came sounding out into the night, — ^'Oood 
night, Enrico, and good-by. And good-night 
and good-by, all ! " 



THB END. 
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